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THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS PRECURSORS. 


OME six hundred years before our era, the 
principle that finds its most complete ex- 
pression in the modern pianoforte was invented 


by Pythagoras, who 
was the first to mea- 
sure a vibrating string 
on a resonant box. 
The string was 
stretched between 
bridges, and by shift- 
ing these he was en- 
abled to determine 
the intervals of the 
Greek octave scale. 
This monochord re- 
mained the rule for 
measurement up to 
the eleventh century 
of our own time, but 
the name had then be- 
come a contradiction, 
because there were in- 
struments in exist- 
ence at that time fur- 
nished “ with more 
than a single string. 
The thirteenth cen- 
tury was one of great 
activity and change. 
Small portable organs 
were introduced into 
churches for use as 
boxes of pitch pipes, 
whose notes were con- 
trolled by simple le- 
vers, a rudimentary 
keyboard, that ad- 
mitted or excluded 
wind. 

Soon after thistime 
it occurred to an in- 
genious monk that 


by adapting the lever apparatus to the mono- 
chord, the instrument could be made more 
useful, and in some such way, we do not 
know exactly when, the clavichord was invented. 
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ANGEL PLAYING ON A PSALTERY. 





The name is from the Latin, clavis, key, and 
chorda, string, the key or clef unlocking the 
sound of the instrument, as in another sense it 


unlocked the particu- 
lar note of the musical 
notation. The name 
was used first about 
A. D. 1400, but for 
nearly two hundred 
years monochord and 
clavichord were in- 
terchangeable names. 
The reason is that the 
clavichord even as 
late as the eighteenth 
century retained the 
shifting bridge, which 
was the first princi- 
ple as a tone measure 
of the monochord, as 
by this means were 
obtained the sharps 
and flats. These lat- 
ter had not, as in our 
day, separate strings, 
but stoppers were 
contrived upon the 
strings so that the 
sharper note was 
sounded by the flatter 
string of the same 
name, The next im- 
provement came into 
use some time in the 
early part of the 
eighteenth century, 
and the illustration 
here given is of an 
early  clavichord, 
which was made 
without these stop- 
pers or frets, 


Excepting in Germany, theclavichord had gen- 
erally given way to thespinet, which wasadouble- 
bridged instrument, whose tones were produced 
by plectra, each plectrum plucking a single string 
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—the manner in which a harp is played to-day. 
The name is derived from a Venetian, named 
Spinetti, who contrived the oblong form that 
survives in the modern square pianoforte. A 
beautiful form of the spinet was the pentagonal, 
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strument known in England as a virginal was 
of the same type. These instruments enjoyed a 
wide popularity, and in the early part of the 
seventeenth century they were made with 
two rows of keys, one superposed a little back 








AN EARLY CLAVICHORD, 


the invention of which dates some time in 
the sixteenth century, and is attributed to a 
Milanese maker named Rossi. These instru- 
ments were very beautifully adorned, as may be 
seen by the picture, which is of a Rossi spinet 


of the other, as we see in modern church 
organs. 

The direct type of the modern pianoforte is 
found in that form,of psaltery, a dulcimer, which 
was struck with hammers, and it has recently 





ROSSI. SPINET. 


prior to the year 1700. The instruments called 
in Italy, Clavicembalo, in France, Clavecin, and 
in Germany, Harpsichord, were all of this spinet 
type, ¢. ¢., played by means of plectra, and there 
is scarcely room now left for doubt that the in- 


been tolerably well-proven that the first instru- 
ment of the kind was made by Bartollomeo 
Christofori, a clavicembalo maker of Padua. 
He was invited by Ferdinand Medici to come 
to Florence to take charge of a large collection 
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SILBERMANN PIANO, 


of musical instruments owned by that Prince, and while there Cristofori made an invention, 


which was called “cembalo col piano e forte,” that is, harpsichord with soft and loud. 
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An Italian historian tells us that in 1709 Cristofori had completed four of the new instru- 
ments, and there are grand pianos now preserved at Florence that were made by Cristofori in 
1720 and 1726. He died in 1781. 
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The first to make pianofortes in Germany 
was the famous organ-builder of Freiburg, Gott- 
fried Silbermann. He submitted two to the 
judgment of John Sebastian Bach, about the 
year 1726, but was much disappointed by a 
severe criticism of that great musician upon the 
new instruments. Silbermann was consoled later 
on, however, by. King Frederick the Great, who 
bought all the pianofortes that the Freiburg 
organ-builder had made, and in 1746, when 
Bach visited the palace at Potsdam, he played 
upon one of these Silbermann pianos, which is 
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pianofortes first came into use in London, in 
1765, and were the invention of a German, by 
name Johannes Zumpe. They were favorite 
instruments for many years, and it is only re- 
cently that they have gone decidedly out of 
fashion in this country, although they quite dis- 
appeared from European markets a quarter 
century ago. The piano now in greatest public 
favor, known as the “upright,” was the inven- 
tion of John Isaac Hawkins, an Englishman, 
resident in Philadelphia about the year 1800, 
and a picture of one still extant is here given. 


JOHN ISAAC \‘HAWKINS’s “ UPRIGHT.” 


still preserved at that palace, and of which a pic- 
ture is here shown. 

The remaining part of the history is that of 
the pianoforte that we know to-day, which by 
little and little has become from a thin toned, 
feeble machine, scarcely large enough to accom- 
pany a robust human voice, and fit only for 
smal] drawing-rooms, a magnificent large toned 
instrument, that in the hands of some of the 
great modern players is able to compete in vol- 
ume with the full orchestra, and which can fill 
completely fhe auditoriums of our largest 
halls. 

Up to about the middle of the eighteenth 
century all the pianofortes that had been made 
were of the pattern we now call grand ; “square ” 


Probably the greatest invention looking to 
the increase in power of the piano, and cheapen- 
ing in cost, was the work of a Philadelphia 
German, Conrad Meyer, who, in 1833, invented 
the single iron casting for the frame. Since 
that time the greatest enlargement of the instru- 
ment has taken place, and very humble homes 
are now able to boast the possession of beautiful 
toned pianos, that in the time of our great grand- 
fathers would have been unattainable by the 
richest people in the world. Practically, the 
greatest expense is, nowadays, in the cost of the 
case, and its embellishment by carving, etc. 
The final illustration, a picture of a piano owned 
by the artist Alma-Tadema, will give our read- 
ers an idea of what great sums may be lavished 
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upon the case of an instrument, which so far as musical effectiveness is concerned, is not one 
whit better than a piano of, perhaps, one-tenth the cost. 


BUDDHISM AND ITS FOUNDER. 
By H. 8S, ATWATER. 


‘T has been said by more than one wise man, 
that anything, in order to survive, must have 

intrinsic worth, that no amount of popular 
approval will constitute permanency, unless 
there is a germ of something better and more 
lasting than an element of present success, 
something that appeals to the fundamental 
needs of humanity, needs that are shared in 
common by all living persons, and which con- 
stitute the bonds that hold the human race 
together in sympathy. 

Such has been the fate of all great movements 
in this world, religious or social, it mattered not 
which, and the wise and immutable natural 
laws that govern the universe have demon- 
strated this fact in every instance. 

We can hardly afford, therefore, to pass 
lightly by such exponents of the underlying 
principle of Life with scorn because they, per- 
haps, do not coincide with opinions which we 
not only have been taught to respect, but the 
facts of which have generally been taken for 


granted, and regarded as if they, and they alone, 
were the correct standard of opinion, 

Such, indeed, is especially true of all the 
great religious beliefs of the world, and as such 
beliefs are at the very foundation of all things, 
and emanate from a natural desire for knowledge 
and reverence, the student may positively cal- 


culate to find a substratum of truth inall. We 
of the present century who are living under 
the highest and most perfect code of morality 
that the world has ever seen, can well afford to 
stand upright in our strength, not fearing to 
grant to other religious beliefs their share of 
goodness, and freely giving to them their true 
place in the onward march of progress. We, 
who stand on a higher plane of spiritual relig- 
ion, even we might with benefit to ourselves 
take home some of the teachings of Buddhism, 
in lessons of charity and tolerance to other opin- 
ions than our own. 

Asoka, King of Magadha, who was to. Bud- 
dhism what Constantine was to Christianity, 
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speaks in his royal sermons to this effect: “A 
man ought to honor his own faith only, but he 
should never abuse the faith of others. * * * 
There are even circumstances where the relig- 
ion of others ought to be honored, and in acting 
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ary circumstances surrounding his birth, but 
through all the curious intricacies of the maze 
may be traced the potent influence of race 
peculiarities. 

The languid Oriental, conceiving of no greater 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT BURMAH. 


thus, a man fortifies his own faith and assists 
the faith of others.” 

The doctrines of Buddha are enveloped in a 
mysticism almost as indistinct as the tradition- 


happiness than absolute rest and contemplation, 
could create no higher heaven than the Nirvana 
of Buddha, which cannot easily be drawn, but 
which appears to be a condition of such supreme 
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and absorbing contemplation, that the state of 
the individual is described, “as losing one feel- 
ing after another until perfect apathy is at- 
tained, and he reaches a region where there are 
neither ideas, nor the idea of the absence of 
ideas ;” to the practical common sense of this 
age, this would seem but a very unsatisfactory 
state to attain, and such an ending to a life ap- 
pears but a small payment for ills endured and 
battles fought and won. 

The religion of Buddha appeals directly to 
the well-being of humanity, treating of the pres- 
ent state of existence, and holding out a finality 
of punishment or reward to all. Eternity has 
no meaning to the Buddhist, and if he denies 
the power of a God, it is because he does not 
recognize the existence of such a being. 

Buddha is not a god to his followers, only a 
man, exalted by a life of ascetism and great 
human love above his fellows, and who, sharing 
his belief with his followers, threw open to them 
the road over which he had himself journeyed, 
and encouraged them to tread in the same path. 
Buddha was one of the first great thinkers and 
humanitarians of which the world keeps record, 
and when we know that he broke down the dis- 
tinctions of caste, which of all things is the most 
rigid in the far East, instituted a revolution in 
blood-sacrifices, threw strong walls of religious 
protection about the lives of the lower animal 
creation, while preaching at the same time the 
doctrine of love to all mankind, we must add the 
noble name of Reformer to the list. 

Kindness, peace, charity, and love, with self- 
control, both spiritually and physically, are the 
doctrines this Eastern Prince and ascetic 
preached to his followers, and the strange mys- 
ticism of the transmigration of souls naturally 
brought in its train a tenderness toward all ani- 
mals, and promoted a code of morality which, 
if strictly adhered to, would have made of this 
world a veritable paradise of peace and good- 
will. 

But it is just here where Buddhism stops 
short in its teachings. Where the religion of 
Jesus teaches an equal code of morals, that are 
singularly like that of its antecedent Buddhism, 
it gives in place of the void and empty Nirvana 
of the latter an eternity of hope, shining with 
a lustre from beyond the grave, and making of 
the road of Death a path of victory, to greater 
bliss and triumph. 

The deep spirituality of the Christ has lifted 
the world out of the mire of ages and placed 
before humanity a goal so high, so fair, that the 
soul and spirit cannot fail to be elevated by the 
simple striving to reach it. 

Buddhism brings forth a people, kind, simple, 
loving, and tender, devoid of hope, and bending 
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meekly to the ills of life, a true type of Oriental- 
ism ; Christianity creates the knight clad in shin- 
ing armor, an unearthly glory illuminating his 
radiant countenance, and his steadfast eyes fixed 
upon a glorious immortality of successful labor 
and upward progress. The one sits self-absorbed 
in his Nirvana, the other, with the spirit of an 
archangel, springing ever upward and onward ; 
and yet the ethical code of the two beliefs, in 
their application to the life of the present, are 
most singularly alike. 

It is now generally conceded by the best Ori- 
ental scholars that Buddhism had its origin about 
the beginning of the sixth century, B. C., spring- 
ing up in the north of Hindostan, and having for 
its founder and prophet a Prince of the name 
of Siddhartha, son of Suddhodana, King of 
Kapilavastu, situated on the confines of Oude 
and Nepaul. He is also called Sakya and Gau- 
tama, the former sometimes becoming Sakya- 
muni, in allusion to the monkish habits assumed 
by that Prince, but his principal and most im- 
portant name is Buddha, which comes from the 
root budh (to know), and the belief thus founded, 
has been in existence two thousand four hundred 
and sixty years, and may be said to be the pre- 
vailing religion of the world, its adherents being 
estimated at four hundred millions, or more 
than a third of the whole human race. 

It has passed almost entirely away from Hin- 
dostan, the land of its birth, to Ceylon and 
the Eastern Peninsula, and divides the adher- 
ence of the Chinese with the systems of Confu- 
cius and Lao-tse. Buddhism prevails also to 
some extent in Japan, north of the Himalayas, 
and is the prevailing religion of Thibet and the 
Mongolian population of Central Asia, extending 
north to Siberia and even into Swedish Lap- 
land. 

About the year 1828 Mr. B. H. Hodgson, a 
British resident at the Court of Nepaul, discov- 
ered a set of writings in the Sanscrit, which 
proved to be the national canonical books, and 
which have been found to be the texts from 
which the Buddhist Scriptures of Thibet, Mon- 
golia, and China have been translated. 

These books are divided into three classes, 
forming the Tripitaka or “triple basket,” the 
first class consisting of the Soutras, or discourses 
of the Buddha; the second contains the Vinaya, 
or discipline, and the third the Abhidharma, or 
metaphysic, and are the teachings of Buddha 
reduced to writing after his death by the Coun- 
cils appointed for that purpose, so that the age 
of the Buddhist Canonical Scriptures, as they 
now exist, is fixed at two centuries and a half 
before the Christian era. 

This religion early manifested a devout mis- 
sionary spirit, and princes and even princesses 
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-became propagandists, a !prince of the royal 
-house of Magadha carrying the faith to Ceylon 
307 B.C. 

Buddhism found its way into China, and was 

‘acknowledged by the government of that coun- 
try in 65 A. D. as a third national religion, and 
the people, looking toward India as their “ holy 
land,” have made each year extensive pilgrim- 
ages to that country, and it is from their annals, 
more than in any other way, that we glean ac- 
counts of their religion. 
-- During the fourth or fifth century of our era 
the Buddhists, driven by persecution, retired 
among the hills and built for themselves the 
‘rock-temples which, from their number, vast- 
mess, and elaborateness, excite the wonder of the 
present age. The doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls is a prominent trait of Buddhism, 
and agreeing with this thought, when a man 
dies he is immediately reborn again in a new 
shape, and, according to his merit or demerit, 
may be either a clod or a divinity. If evil, he 
will be born in the shape of some degraded ani- 
mal in one of the one hundred and thirty-six 
Buddhist hells, the least term of life in these 
places of punishment being ten millions of 
years; a meritorious life, on the other hand, 
secures the next birth as an exalted, happy po- 
sition on earth, or as a blessed spirit or divinity, 
but either life, whether of bliss or misery, has 
always an end, and there must be a re-birth into 
another existence, until Nirvana is reached—a 
region of blissful ambiguity, which to the mod- 
ern mind is wholly intangible and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Buddhism, while comprising at the present 
day fully one-third of the human race, em- 
braces a large monastic class of both sexes, 
whose lives are governed by rules of strictest 
ascetism, and who are endowed by many well- 
conditioned monasteries, 

Edwin Arnold, in his poem, The Light of Asia, 
has most beautifully told the story of the Prince 
Siddhartha, the Buddha, who, from love of man- 
kind and god-like grief for their miseries, gave 
up his high estate, with all its allurements, for 
a life of meditation, self-sacrifice, and want, and 
who, after long and deep contemplation, at 
length discovered the desired path to the high- 
est and the best, returning to his people a 
prophet with a wonderful gift in his hand. 

Whatever may be the web of mysticism and 
metaphysics in which Buddhism is wrapt, the 
germ of vast truth is there, and the idea of the 
Buddha stands forth as a great reform principle, 
and as one of the grandest ideas of humanitari- 
anism that the world has ever received. 

Could all peoples of the present age live 
faithfully up to the “Five Rules” of Buddha, 
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humanity would be a fairer and better thing 
than it is: 
*“ Kill not—for pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 
Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed or force or fraud what is his own. 
Bear not false witness, slander not nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 
Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse; 
Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Séma juice. 
Touch not thy neighbor’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit.” 


The following spirit of Buddhism may with 
advantage be taken to the heart of Christianity, 
and used for a guide to many who profess the 
latter faith : 

“but for me, 
What good I see I humbly seek to do, 
And live obedient to the law, in trust 
That what will come and must come 
Shall come well.” 





Pockets.—Pockets are the long result of 
time. Any scholar who tries to think of the 
Greek for “pocket” will at once see that the 
Greeks had not acquired this apparently simple 
resource of civilization. It was not that they 
had nothing worth stealing, still less that they 
were too honest to steal. The Latin word pera, 
borrowed directly from the Greek, is as near 
“pocket” as the classical races could attain to; 
and the Romans had not even the pera till they 
copied it from Greece. The pera, which is often 
mentioned by Homer, was no proper pocket, but 
a leathern scrip or bag hung from the shoulder. 
In such a scrip did Odysseus store his broken 
meat when he was disguised as a beggar. The 
scrips of the disciples are mentioned, as every 
one remembers, in the New Testament. The 
Greek, like our Teutonic ancestors, had to carry 
a. wallet or make what use he might of the fold 
of the chiton which fell over the girdle. Herod- 
otus speaks of the fold, or kolpos, in this sense; 
and Theocritus, when the Alexandrian public 
would not buy his poems, complained that they 
held their hands tight under their kolpoi, where, 
no doubt, they rattled their drachmas in a vul- 
gar and irritating manner. To such resorts was 
pocketless man compelled, and he was obliged 
to make separate sheaths or cases for articles of 
common use. He had a case hung by a belt for 
his pens, knife, and ink-horn. He did without 
pocket-handkerchiefs. He carried a bag at his 
side with his money in it, like Isaac, the Jew of 
York, whose bag, it will be remembered, was 
snatched away by Prince John. So long was 
man pocketless that in Fairholt’s Glossary of 
English Costume the word “ pocket ” does not oc- 
cur at all, though we find “ poke” and “ pouch.” 
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HE wind, the wandering wind 
Of the golden summer eves, 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones among the leaves? 
Or is it from the waters 
Or from the long, tall grass? 
Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass? 


Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined 
That it wins the tone of mastery ? 
The wind, the wandering wind ! 
No, no! the strange, sweet accents 
That with it come and go, 
They are not from the blossoms 
Of the bramble bending low; 


They are not of the waters, 
Nor of the cavern hill; 
’Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill: 
They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 
And we start and weep and tremble 
2 To the wind, the wandering wind! 


’ Fericta HEMANS. 
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A DOUBLE DISCOVERY. 


By E. K. 


IHE room is one of those nondescript medleys 
of modern style and ancient comfort, which, 
although after examination—in cool blood, as 
it were—we unhesitatingly condemn as out of 
all rule and order, yet affect us so pleasantly on 
first sight that we never lose a certain satisfac- 
tion in their very irregularity and enjoy our- 
selves more thoroughly within their hospitable 
walls (for such apartments always teem with 
welcome) than we often do in faultlessly artistic 
dwellings. : 

Understand me, there is no flavor, no hint, 
not even a suspicion, of Bohemia about this 
large, square room, with its sunny windows, its 
flowering plants, its solid furniture; no, the 
anomalous character comes from other sources. 
There is too much fancy work, for instance; 
every known stitch, recently invented or resur- 
rected; crazy-work, banners, screens—all the 
horrors that ever were conceived in the shape 
of “ tidies,” so that one can scarcely move with- 
out having something woolly or fuzzy or cottony 
sticking to one. But there are cushions, plenty 
of them, on the chairs, on the sofas, on the floor 
—comfortable, downy, and pretty. And there 
are books in abundance—low shelves, old-fash- 
ioned etagéres, hanging-shelves, side-brackets, 
filled with them; books, books, and at every 
corner books. 

Something suggests an elderly, precise pres- 
ence; perhaps it is the dainty order and speck- 
lessness, Something else insists on youth, fresh- 
ness, gayety—as the song on the piano-rack, the 
mandoline with its bright ribbon. And these 
indications are correct, for here live an elderly 
widow and her niece. Two human beings more 
unlike are seldom met under one roof, yet they 
dwell together in harmony and even seem to 
understand each other well. 

The aunt, Mrs. Wode, upright and slim in 
figure, with bright eyes, neatly crimped brown 
hair, and deliberate, though fluent, speech, has 
so much about her of what people are wont to 
term old-maidenly, that one fancies her title of 
“Mrs.” but one of courtesy. However, this is 
not the case. Mrs. Wode was married long ago, 
and long ago was left a widow. Years of her 
own way have strengthened her already strong 
will, and when she is set on anything, Aunt 
Anne is very firm. Her one passion is fancy 
work; her one vanity, her belief in her own 


good sense. Aunt Anne’s good sense Jennie has . 
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sometimes found to conflict with other people’s 
foolish fancies. 

Mrs. Wode was sitting one day in this pleas- 
ant parlor, talking with a handsome, though 
somewhat elderly, man, unmistakably a clergy- 
man. His hair was silver-gray, but his blue 
eyes were bright and youthful, despite his gold- 
rimmed glasses, and his smoothly shaven face 
had a sweet kindliness even more attractive 
than its beauty. 

They had been discoursing about parish mat- 
ters, but the conversation languished, and it was 
evident that the good parson had something on 
his mind ; for he was distrait and fidgeted with 
an ivory dagger that was waiting to cut the 
leaves of Jennie’s last fashion-book. 

“Jennie is not looking so well,” he said, at 
last, 2 propos de rien. 

Mrs. Wode darted a keen look at him and 
compressed her firm lips, but replied, quietly: 

“She does not complain.” 

“ Ah! I thought, perhaps—pray, pardon me, 
Mrs. Wode—even as her pastor I know I can 
scarcely interfere in such a delicate matter ; but 
as young Hurst has made me his confidant, I 
venture to suggest to you that—that—” he hesi- 
tated, and Mrs. Wode looked grim; he glanced 
appealingly at her as if for assistance, but got 
none. 

She waited, stiffly silent, until he continued. 

“T was only going to say that old folks like 
you and me, Mrs. Wode, can’t undertake to 
judge for the boys and girls. Doubtless, you 
had other views for your niece, though I am 
sure—” again he paused. 

“T like Charley Hurst, Mr. Adair, and if Jen- 
nie now wants to marry him I have no objec- 
tion. I did insist on his deferring any offer of 
marriage for a year, because I thought him too 
young to be sure of his own mind. But I think 
it by no means certain that my niece cares for 
him. He asked her before he left, in spite of 
my admonition, and she refused him.” 

As she spoke, the door opened and Jennie 
appeared, pale and slender, with her shiny yel- 
low hair fluffing around her forehead like spun 
gold. When she saw the Rector she colored 
faintly and her hazel eyes dropped. At that 
moment her aunt excused herself and left the 
room. 

“Tt is some time since I have seen you to 
speak to, Miss Jennie,” said the Rector, kindly. 
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“Oh! what a cold little hand!” He retained 
it in his own a moment, with gentle pressure, 
but she withdrew it quickly, almost abruptly, 
coloring vividly. 

He did not notice it, for his whole mind was 
bent on acquitting himself well in fulfilling his 
trust. 

“T am old enough to be your father, my dear,” 
he went on. “TI baptized you when an infant, 
I presented you for confirmation, and it seems 
only right that I should be 
the one to marry you when 
your wedding-bells are rung, 
eh?” 

“T don’t think I shall ever 
marry,” she answered, icily. 

“Oh! nonsense! I have 
just parted from your friend, 
Charley Hurst, who had some 
notion that your aunt disliked 
him. She assures me, how- 
ever, that he is wrong. He 
is waiting not far off, and now 
I shall send him to you and 
you will be very kind to him. 
I wish you all happiness, my 
child.” 

But the girl sprang to her 
feet. 

“Mr. Adair! please don’t 
let him come! Indeed, in- 
deed I don’t want to see him. 
Auntie hasn’t had anything 
todo with it. Tell him any- 
thing you like—I mean, give 
him the kindest greeting you 
can think of from me; only 
don’t let him fancy I want to 
see him.” 

He smiled benignly, indul- 
gently, and patted her hand. 

“T understand, I under- 
stand,” and took his leave. 

Young Hurst was, as he 
said, not far away. He soon joined the Rector 
with eager inquiries. 

“She sent her—’ Mr. Adair paused a mo- 
ment in doubt as to how far he might stretch 
Jennie’s permission to give him anything in 
the way of kindest greeting, and hastily con- 
cluding that he had full license, under the cir- 
cumstances, to go to the utmost limits, said, 


boldly, “she sent her love; but I must warn . 


you, my dear fellow, that she insisted that she 
did not want to see you. The aunt is favorably 
disposed.” 

“ Really !” 

“Really and truly; but the young lady was 
not ardent.” 


“Of course not. So modest and shy! Dear 
little Jennie. I'll go at once—this instant.” 

“Success to you, my boy.” 

“Thanks.” 

Some two hours later, Mrs. Wode, entering 
the sitting-room, found her niece lying asleep 
on the sofa. She looked wan and fragile, but 
very sweet, and her aunt could see that she had 
been crying. Her grim countenance relaxed 
into gentlest pity as she gazed down on her, and 


“TO CATCH A GLIMPSE OF THE DAUGHTER SHE HAD LEFT SO LONG AGO.” 


she muttered enigmatically: “Men are such 
idiots. Blind old bat!” 

The Rev. John Adair, on parting from his 
young friend, wended home. Verysilent, dingy, 
and forsaken it looked, after the bright place he 
had left. The hall had a shut-up and forgotten 
aspect ; the parlor—he opened the door impul- 
sively and looked in, shuddered, and as suddenly 
closed it again—there was nothing inviting 
about its faded hangings, set furniture, and or- 
dinary ornaments. Hesighed as he entered his 
study, which usually contented him. To-day it 
looked dull and cheerless. Only one slipper 
could he find for all his searching, and he 
thought unclerical things about the housekeep- 
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r’s puppy, which had doubtless carried it off to 
chew up at leisure. There was dust on the 
table, too, and the lamp-chimney needed atten- 
tion. He sat down in his leather-covered easy- 
chair, leaned his handsome, silver-gray head 
against the cushioned back, and fell to wonder- 
ing why his room couldn’t look sunny and bright, 
like that pleasant parlor at Mrs. Wode’s. Per- 
haps it was Jennie’s influence which made it so 
cheerful. Poor little Jennie! how white and 
thin she had grown, and her manner was not 
what it used to be—she almost repulsed him of 
late. He wondered why? Hurst was a fortu- 
nate fellow. 

“T have knocked twice, sir, and as you didn’t 
reply, I ventured to open the door and see if 
you were within.” 

“O Hurst! Back so soon! 
wooing ?” 

“She won’t have-me, Mr. Adair.” 

“ And why not?” 

“She says she doesn’t love me,” and the 
young man buried his head in his hands and 
gave himself up to his misery. “I am disap- 
pointed, but it is my own fault. She told me 
last year she never could care for me; but I 
thought it was because of her aunt’s interfering. 
I’ve only myself to blame for my folly. She 
evidently loves some one else.” 

“Not possible, Hurst; there’s no one about 
here she could care for.” 

“ But I asked her, and she could not say no; 
she only looked distressed and said she never 
expected to marry.” 

The Rector comforted his young friend as 
best he could, but the words, “she evidently 
cares for some one else,” remained in his mind 
for days after and troubled him. He was 
fond of Jennie; he hoped she would make 
a wise choice. He finally decided to go and see 
her and have a little chat. 

The maid said Mrs. Wode was out, but Miss 
Jennie was in the west parlor. 

There he found her; but she met him in an 
agitated way, nervously excusing herself from 
receiving his cal] on the score of an important 
appointment which she must not fail to keep. 

“ The other admirer, of course,” thought the 
Rector, with a twinge of displeasure. 

“T only want a few words with you,” he 


How sped the 


“ Another evening then, Mr. Adair, please; I 


can see you at any time, while I have only now | 


for—” she stopped abruptly, in confusion. 

“T can only obey your wishes, Miss Wode,” 
he said, gravely. And all unheeding of the 
tears that sprang to her.eyes at the coldness of 
his manner, he turned away and left the house. 

As he went out by the front entrance, some 
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impulse prompted him to turn, and he stopped 
with surprise as he saw a tall, slender woman 
waiting by the side gate, which was standing 
open. She was poorly clad, yet had something 
refined and distinguished in her general appear- 
ance in spite of her shabby attire. The light 
from the window fell full on her face, and the 
face held him riveted tothe spot. Many, many 
years had passed since his gaze had rested on 
the sweet features and gentle eyes which were 
looking in so intently; on that shapely head, 
with its wealth of golden-brown hair. Amy! 
come back, no doubt, to catch a glimpse of the 
daughter she had left so long ago for the sake 
of that ne’er-do-well Harry Arnold. And had 
her ill-advised second marriage brought her to 
this condition—almost, nay, quite, that of a 
tramp! Amy! poor Amy! his first and only 
—well, at least, his first love, for whose sake he 
had lived so long all lonely and alone! He 
made one quick movement toward her; but just 
then Jennie appeared, and, throwing herself 
into the woman’s arms, led her inside to a little 
rustic bench, shielded from view by the thick 
shrubbery. 

Mr. Adair was astounded. Did Mrs. Wode 
know of her sister’s return? Evidently not. 
She had given Jennie her own name and never 
mentioned her mother’s existence; that he 
knew for a certainty. Her rigid nature, her un- 
bending family pride, could ill endure such a 
shock as this, should it come to her knowledge; 
and yet the strain on Jennie must be very severe. 
This secret, then, was the cause of her blanched 
cheeks and shrinking manner; perhaps—ah! 
yes, of course, the cause, as well, of young 
Hurst’s dismissal. There was something far 
from agreeable in the last idea, though he had 
Charley’s interests very sincerely at heart. 

The next day, as he sat in his study still pon- 
dering over this, his housekeeper entered. 

“Miss Jennie Wode wants to see you a mo- 
ment, sir. She is in the parlor.” 

“Miss Wode? Show her in here, Mrs. Bland, 
if you please.” Then, an instant after, “Good- 
morning, Miss Jennie; your early walk has 
brought back your old color—you look like 
yourself again. Sit down, my dear. Take my 
arm-chair; and tell me how I can serve you.” 

But Jennie was much too restless to sit still. 
She accepted the chair, then rose and moved 
about nervously, clasping and unclasping her 
little hands, and looking the very picture of 
sorrowful embarrassment. 

“T don’t know how to begin, Mr. Adair,” she 
faltered; “I want to ask you for something and 
I cannot explain, and I fear—in fact, I know— 
that you will think it very strange, and maybe 
wrong, though indeed it is not.” 
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“ Ask for what you want without trying to 
explain. If I think well to question you I 
shall do so, and you will reserve your right to 
decline to answer.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Adair, you have church- 
money for the poor—” 

“The Communion alms are always devoted to 
the poor—certainly.” 

“ Auntie is very good to me—gives me every- 
thing I need, and even supplies me with a 
regular allowance of pocket-money ; but she 
insists on my keeping exact accounts, and 
though she has given up inspecting them, she 
might do it at any time, suddenly, you know, to 
see if Iam obeying her about it; and this is 
something I should rather not have her know.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“As much as you can spare me. There is 
the room-rent; that isn’t much, it is a poor, 
poor place”—her voice choked with tears— 
“then some comforts and clothing are sorely 
needed; and I would like to have a doctor—” 

“Ts Amy ill?” asked the Rector, all unthink- 
ing. 

Jennie looked at him, astonished, silent. 

“Then you know ?” she said, slowly. 

“Forgive me, my dear child, for discovering 
your secret. It was by accident. As I left the 
house last night, I saw the old friend of my 


boyhood waiting by the side entrance. While 
undetermined whether or not to address her, T 
saw your meeting, and I have been thinking 


about it ever since. Cannot your mother trust 
her sister to forgive and receive her?” 

Jennie shook her head. 

“She seems to hold Aunt Anne in great fear. 
But I must tell you how she came to be in such 
a plight. Mr. Arnold died about a year ago 
somewhere in the far West. They had a little 
home there, which she sold, and started back 
with enough money to bring her here and sup- 
port her comfortably. When the journey was 
half over, she lost her money or was robbed, 
and it has taken her all this while to make her 
way painfully home. Sometimes she stopped 
for awhile and got work to pay for the journey 
by rail ; sometimes she walked a few miles to 
save a few cents. The day before she arrived 
here she was caught in a heavy storm, which 
spoiled, her clothing and gave her a violent 
cold. Thave taken her such things as I could, 
but I have to be very careful, because Aunt 
Anne keeps such strict oversight. Mamma’s 
room is not far from auntie’s house, so that she 
can slip around and wait by the side gate to see 
me after dark ; but she coughs badly—and why 
should she have to hide away like that? she 
has done nothing wicked. When she ran away 
to be married to Mr. Arnold, because she was 
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so miserable with Aunt Anne, she meant to 
come back for me; but auntie wrote and told 
her it would be better for me to stay with her, 
and she agreed out of unselfishness. She acted 
foolishly, perhaps, Mr. Adair, in marrying as 
she did, but not wickedly, and it hurts me so to 
see her slipping around in her shabby clothes 
from her wretched room, while I, richly dressed, 
go out to meet her from my luxurious home— 
oh! I can not bear it !” 

She threw herself into Mr. Adair’s big chair, 
and leaning her arm down on its comfortable 
arm, wept and sobbed and moaned in a passion= 
ate vent of long-pent-up anguish. 

He let her grief have its way for awhile and 
motioned Mrs. Bland back, as, hearing un- 
wonted sounds of woe, she was hurrying in with 
proffers of aid. Then he laid his kind hand on 
the yellow head—the pretty young head so 
bowed and abandoned in its sorrow—and said 
a few words of consolation and encourage- 
ment. 

“As to the money, Jennie,” he added, “you 
were quite right to come to me, and here it is.” 
He counted out a roll of bills, and placing them 
in an envelope, put it in her hand. “Now, will 
you listen to a little advice ?” 

Her voice could not yet be trusted, but she 
nodded, with her face well turned away. 

“Get everything needful to make Mrs. Arn- 
old comfortable and to make her look as you 
would wish to have her. Then allow me to call 
for you to-morrow, and we will all go together 
and take Aunt Anne by storm. She may resist 
a little ; but an appeal to her good sense—” 

Jennie smiled faintly and nodded again with 
great approval. 

“Mrs. Wode has good sense,” said the Rector, 
sententiously, in defense of his suggestion, “and 
I suppose we ought not to blame her if she is 
conscious of her rare possession.” 

Here Mrs. Bland entered with a dainty tray 
and a cup of strong and fragrant tea. 

“Excuse my venturing to bring it, Miss Jen- 
nie,” she said; “but for upset nerves it is the 
quickest cure.” 

Jennie drank it gratefully and thanked the 
good woman so sweetly that she felt more than 
repaid for her kind thought. Then she felt 
quite restored and listened to the Rector’s plan 
with approval and consent. “If only mamma 
can get up her courage.” 

Fresh, suitable garments and hope for brighter 
days enabled Mrs. Arnold to bear the idea of 
facing her stern sister, and the next afternoon 
Jennie left her with Mr. Adair in the reception 
room, and after summoning her aunt stole away 
to the west parlor, and with beating heart waited 
by the window and watched the sinking sun. 
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An hour and more went by. Mr. Adair 
came in, but she did not hear him. He stood 
looking at her until the magnetism of his gaze 
made her turn. She met him quietly, without 
apparent emotion, though every pulse was quiv- 
ering with anxiety and suspense. 

“Tt was a long struggle,” he said, “but Mrs. 
Wode’s—” 

“Good sense?” interrupted Jennie, with an 
hysterical laugh. 

“Exactly. Her good sense conquered in the 
end. She has ‘made it up’ with Amy, and I 
lrope they may get on better now than in other 
days.” 

“ Yes,” replied Jennie, fervently ; “I trust so.” 

“ And now,” resumed the Rector, seriously, 
“T suppose there is no obstacle between you 
and Charley Hurst ?” 

“The same obstacle that there always was, 
Mr. Adair.” 

“T know he says you care for some one else. 
I cannot think there is any one here you could 
prefer before a fine young fellow like Charley.” 

The clear hazel eyes, which had met his so 
steadily, fell, and the warm color flushed over 
her cheeks and neck, even down to her white 
hands. Such a blush as that was enough to en- 
lighten any man, however blind to his own at- 
traction, and at last the Rector understood. 

“ Jennie !” he exclaimed, “ Jennie, my dear, is 
it possible? can it be that youlove me? My little 
girl, my pretty child, will you be my darling wife?” 
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She shook her head feebly. 

“ Does that mean yes?” 

“No, Mr. Adair; oh! no, no, no!” 

“ And why no, when I love you?” 

“Oh !’—doubtfully; “but do you?” 

She raised her eyes timidly to his, wavered 
for an instant longer, then held out her pretty 
hands, and he clasped them firmly in both his 
own. I even think he kissed her then and 
there in the joy of his discovery—his double 
discovery—for Jennie’s blush had not only re- 
vealed her heart, but his own as well. 

Aunt Anne really did have a great deal of 
good sense. She had known all about it long 
before they did; but she never breathed it to 
any one but her newly found sister, with whom 
she got on excellently now. Perhaps the years 
of association with her gentle niece had influ- 
enced her; perhaps Amy had grown meeker; 
any way, whereas they might once have been 
compared to the proverbial cat and dog, they 
might now be likened to the equally celebrated 
turtle-doves. 

Mrs. Wode never asked about the church 
money Jennie had so bravely demanded for her 
needy parent, but doubtless Amy told her; for 
on the following Sunday she gave Jennie an 
envelope containing the amount and doubled, 
saying simply : 

“T would like you to place this thank-offering 
on the alms basin to-day for ‘the poor whom we 
have always with us.’” 


BEYOND THE DARKNESS AND THE NIGHT. 


IRIENDS passed away forever from my sight— 
Dear friends that loved me once. O deep delight! 
To feel they love me still beyond the night. 


Beyond the darkness and the night of pain, 
Where morning dawns eternal, will they wait, 
Some time, I know, beside the swinging gate, 
To greet me with the old sweet words again. 


Beyond the darkness and the night of death, 

In that eternal dawning, with glad song, 

Some time, I hope to join the happy throng, 
And find the dear friends I have missed so long. 


Friends passed away forever from my sight— 
Dear friends that loved me once. O deep delight! 
To feel they love me still beyond the night. 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
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OBINS in the tree-tops, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass. 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew ; 
Pine-tree and willow-tree, 
Fringed elm and larch, 
Don’t you think May time’s 
Pleasanter than March ? 




















Apples in the orchard, 
Mellowing one by one, 
Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face, 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place ; 


Beams of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day— 

Don’t you think summer’s 
Pleasanter than May? 

Red leaf and golden leaf 
Rustling down the wind ; 

Mother “doing peaches ” 
All the afternoon— 

Don’t you think autumn’s 

Pleasanter than June? 


Little fairy snowflakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go, 

Merry chime of sleigh-bells 
Tinkling through the snow ; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy’s got the ball !)— 

Don’t you think winter’s 
Pleasantest of all? 

Tuomas BalLey ALDRICH, 
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A MODERN ANTIQUE. 


By A. R. 


AM a geologist. It may seem a curious pro- 

fession or pursuit to you who draw your in- 
formation from the Vestiges of Creation, and 
whose other knowledge on the subject might be 
comprised in the term (and that, too, drawn 
from Bret Harte), “Old Red Sandstone,” yet it 
has its advantages as a means of making life a 
pleasure ; for, granting that rocks and veins and 
fissures are not interesting, except generally and 
artistically, and that the proper study of man- 
kind is man, one is thrown into contact with all 
manner of men and women, and has quite as 
good an opportunity for the study of the human 
race during a geological survey as the novelist 
who writes of his fellows in a comfortable study. 
Still I admit that I have happened upon more 
romantic situations in landscape than I have 
among my fellow men and women, unlike the 
novelists, who have one great advantage over 
us men of science, who lose the habit of giving 
play to their imaginations and deal only with 
facts—hard facts. From time to time I have 
found strange characters, even among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, and only lately, during 
the re-survey of the very interesting Powhopo 
region, was reminded of an incident which 
seemed so peculiar to me as to admit of some 
doubt as to whether it might not be of interest 
to others. 

I grieve to say that I was not always a geolo- 
gist, although I am proud of the fact capable of 
proof that I always tried to be using my short 
rest from the wearisome duties of a bookkeeper 
in wandering through countries which were 
then—geologically, at least—new and undiscov- 
ered 

It was in the year 1859 that I first went up 
to the Powhopo plateau to pass a few days and 
found so much to interest me and to—ahem !— 
interest others, that my vacation was nearly 
over before I discovered—I am still speaking 
as a scientist—the “ Deep Hollow,” one of the 
most remarkable freaks of nature in the neigh- 
borhood. As its name suggests, it is merely a 
valley between two spines of the Kittatining 
range, but it contains such a variety of things 
which concern all lovers of nature—whether 
they wield the hammer, the brush, or the pen— 
as to deserve the reputation it has since acquired. 
It cannot enter into my story, however, except 
as an exceedingly rough and rugged valley, with 
a cow-path here and there, which always seemed 
to begin at a brook and end in a swamp, but, 
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after struggling along for a mile or two, over 
fallen trees and through things which, to a 
more imaginative man, would have been quag- 
mires, judge of my surprise when I suddenly 
came upon a carriage-road, well laid out, admir- 
ably kept, and leading, apparently, up the moun- 
tain side. Naturally, I followed it, and in ten 
minutes saw a handsome gateway, in the style 
of the last century, looking through which I 
beheld a lawn of some extent, as carefully 
tended as any of the famous English lawns it 
has been my good fortune to see, and overlook- 
ing it a house of most unmistakably colonial 
type, with touches of the Queen Anne style, 
which was not then so frequent as at present. 

Probably my mouth was open with astonish- 
ment, at all events, my attention was attracted 
by a footstep behind me, and turning, I met the 
benevolent smile of an old gentleman, whe 
might have been cousin-german to Sir Roger de 
Coverly, and who would have reminded me of 
my great-grandfather, if his portrait had ever 
been painted. 

“To whom have I the honor of speaking ?” 
said the old gentleman, in a distant, superior 
sort of style, as if I were some strange and new 
kind of game, about which his curiosity was 
mildly excited. 

“My name is John Ramsey,” I stammered. 

“Of the Ramseys of Hertfordshire?’ he 
asked. . 

To which I truthfully, although stupidly, re- 
plied that “I did not know,” at which appar- 
ently innocent remark, that which would have 
been a frown on a less genial countenance passed 
across his face. After a silence of some moments, 
during which the old gentleman prevailed on 
me to accept a pinch of snuff, which produced 
a fit of sneezing from my unaccustomed nose 
and reverberated up and down the “ Hollow,” I 
found breath to allow me to ask him the nearest 
way to “Tobyhanna.” 

“Cato must tell you—of this country I am 
entirely ignorant,” he rejoined, and walked 
toward the house, motioning me to follow him, 
which I naturally did. 

As we drew near, I discovered the house to 
be a remarkably compact one, of the style our 
great-grandfathers affected, but rather more or- 
nate. On the small portico which protected the 
main entrance we were met by a negro in a 
spruce livery of scarlet, with facings of black 
and white, whose sable tint was rendered more 
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intense by the whites of eyes opened to their 
fullest in astonishment at seeing me. 

“Cato.” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“Can you tell this gentleman the nearest way 
to—what was the name of the place to which 
you desire to be directed?” 

“Tobyhanna,” I rather abruptly blurted out, 
for my surprise on finding that my acquaintance 
was a “Lord,” rather staggered me. 

“Yes, my Lord,” said Cato. “It’s not very 
hard to fin’ Tobyhanna, sah, dere’s only one 
road, and dat’s straight ahead as soon as you gits 
outer de‘ Holler’ Mos’ all gone,” he continued, 
grinning, “bottom all dropped out las’ winter, 
and nebber been put in sence—nigh about ten 
miles off—” 

“So!” said my Lord. “ You must arrange to 
make the gentleman comfortable until morning 
then, Cato—if we can induce you to honor usso 
far—” turning to me. 

Strange as the surroundings were, I feared 
that in such a country I might be introduced to 
things yet more surprising and not half so pleas- 
ant, so that I easily allowed myself to be per- 
suaded. 

Cato showed me into a small room, which was 
so strange to me that I cannot describe it, except 
to say that whenever, since the present craze for 
antiques, some esthetic friend exhibits to me 
some bargain he or she has been fortunate 
enough to discover, I am reminded of some arti- 
cle in that same room. 

A knock at the door, and Cato entered with a 
mass of things over his arm. He was in a kind 
of tittering excitement and confusion, which 
induced me to think, “ What’s up now?” and to 
ask, “ What’s the matter, Cato?” 

“Why, sah,” stammered Cato, ‘Massa 
George is bery queer ’bout tings, you know, sah ; 
he won’t like de tings you got on certain sure. 
So I done brought you dese tings, and hope you 
*scuse de libberty.” 

I looked over the “tings,” and found that 
Cato expected me to rig myself out in a costume 
of the last century, which would have done 
honor to any fancy dress ball I have since been 
present at. 

It was not much of a sacrifice to put off my 
travel-worn suit, bulging out as to the pockets 
with vestiges of creation, and assume a spotless 
cambric shirt, black silk stockings, and knee- 
breeches, with vest and waistcoat of blue-flow- 
ered silk. Cato seemed relieved, and beckoned 
me to the door, showed me into a hall, at 
the end of which was a door with an oval 
hole cut in one of the panels. After tying 






my hair up neatly (I wore it long, in order 
not to look like a bookkeeper), he went out 
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and closed the door after him. “ What next?’ 
I thought. 

“ Massa, put him head tru dat dole,” whispered 
Cato. 

I wondered if it were not some kind of a guil- 
lotine, but refleeting that the guillotine was not 
invented until late in the century in which I 
seemed to be existing, and also that if I had not 
lost my head already I was dreaming, I com- 
plied. Imagine my amazement when Cato 
struck me lightly on the head with some soft 
object, and I was surrounded outside of the door 
by a white cloud, which got into my nose and 
eyes, and produced a violent fit of coughing, 
during which I drew my head suddenly in, 
nearly taking off my chin against the edge of 
“dat hole.” 

“ Don’t breve, sah,!” said Cato, fairly capering. 
“Him won't hurt; shut your eyes and your 
mouf, and don’t breve.” 

Then it suddenly dawned on me that I was 
being powdered, after the manner of our fathers, 
and submitted to being brushed off without fur- 
ther inconvenience. I really was much im- 
pressed when I surveyed myself in a pier glass 
of the style of George II, and mentally registered 
a vow to grow gray as soon as possible. 

I was shown into a small but perfectly fitted 
library, which, in the few minutes I had to ex- 
amine it, seemed to contain nothing that had 
been published within a hundred years—fine 
editions of the classics formed the bulk of the 
collection. A full set of the Spectator, the first I 
had ever come across, seemed to have been 
lately disturbed, and a letter on the writing-desk 
which caught my eye bore the date November 
13th, 1769. I had small opportunity of examin- 
ing details or of reading the letter, which my 
curiosity would have persuaded me to do, for “my 
Lord” came into the room, looking like a portrait 
of Sir Joshua, sword and all, and politely asked 
me to do him the pleasure of proceeding to the 
dining-room with him. 

The dinner could only be described by an 
archeologist. I have no doubt that all the de- 
tails were correct. The conversation was a 
series of anachronisms on my part and a well- 
bred effort on the part of my host to find new 
century subjects which would amuse me. Cato 
performed the office of butler, and rather over- 
awed me with his stateliness—serving us in 
silence, and attentive to every want. 

But alas! I innocently stepped into a trap 
that was as innocently set, and the ruby juice of 
foreign vintage did its mischievous work in my 
unaccustomed brain, until I became quite at my 
ease and talked as freely and as fondly to the 
old gentleman as though he had offered to be 
my guide, philosopher, and friend, until a misty 

















idea forced itself into my befogged noddle that 
the old gentleman took very little part in the 
conversation. At length I ventured on the as- 
sertion that my host was “a regular G. Wash- 
ington of a fellow,” which brought “ My Lord” 
to his feet, deploring that so young a man could 
insult one of his age, and declaring that he 
would die as he had lived, a faithful subject of 
“King George,” even if he were so alone in an 
ungrateful country. With a stately bow he 
withdrew, and I regret to say that the faithful 
subject of King George, in a valley of the 
P—— Mountains, in the year 1859, had a 
strongly humorous side to me, and I was inca- 
pable of looking at the serious side of anything 
at that moment. 

Just here rather a blank occurs in my recol- 
lections. I remember Cato looking at me over 
a candle and appearing blacker than ever. I 
have a dim idea, too, that I got into the powder 
closet again and that Cato had some difficulty 
in releasing my head from the hole in the door 
through which I had thrust it. I awoke next 
morning thoroughly disgusted with myself, hav- 
ing no appetite for the very tempting breakfast 
provided, and I then and there registered a vow 
never again to look upon the wine when it was 
red within the cup. 

“My Lord” was not visible. Cato, who was 
very uncommunicative, told me that he never 
rose until midday, but had ordered that a horse 
should be ready for me at nine, and I had no- 
ticed a horse saddled and bridled as I looked out 
of the dining-room window. Cato, on a moun- 
tain pony, volunteered to be my guide, but not 
an item of information could I get out of him, 
except “My Lord am very good man.” Half 
way to Tobyhanna I dismounted, and insisted 
on Cato’s returning with the horse. I pressed 
a gratuity on him, which he loftily refused, 
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leaving an uncomfortable impression that I was 
no favorite of his. 

In Tobyhanna I could get no information 
about the dweller in the “ Deep Hollow ;” much 
curiosity prevailed, but I was told that there 
were some huge English dogs which kept people 
who straggled into the neighborhood at a distance. 

The theory in the vicinity was that “My 
Lord” was a relic of “the other side” of the 
Revolution, kept alive at what would have been 
an unprecedented age by the wonderful air of 
the neighborhood. 

Various events prevented me from following 
up this clue to a story—the “Civil War,” in 
which I had some part, and a number of years 
spent in Europe. About two years ago, how- 
ever, I was in the same region on business con- 
nected with the “ State Geological Survey,” and 
this little episode recurred to my mind. I could 
find little trace of the carriage road, a ruffled 
grouse was drumming on the gate-post, and went 
off like a cannon as I approached; some sum- 
mer ducks were swimming in a pool formed by 
the overflow of the brook which makes the 
Hollow famous for its trout. The house was 
completely gone—hardly a trace of the founda- 
tion remaining. 

On my return I stopped to visit my friend, 
old Judge Annom, of Cresson; I mentioned 
this occurrence to him and formed various theo- 
ries, which he quashed as unmercifully as he 
would an indictment. 

“Oh! that was old John Pettite. I had 
charge of all his affairs; his is the first instance 
of the Anglomania now become so common, I 
know. About five years ago he became vio- 
lently insane.” 

“ And Cato ?” 

“Cato!” and Cato came grinning in with the 
first installment of our supper. 
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INE eyes were holden, that I could not see 
How close before me stood, with outstretched hand, 
God’s messenger, the angel sent to beckon me 
Away from all the cruel thorns, the miry clay, 
That vexed us as we toiled along the way, 
To follow his sweet guidance to the land 
Where none shall weep throngh all the eternal day. 


And knowing not how short the time would be, 
Dear heart, I fretted as we went along; 

I made the way more sad and drear for thee, 
Nor ever sought to cheer thee with a song. 

O Love! e’en here in Heaven there doth remain 


Regret for all I added to thy pain. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Free Heart, that singest to-day, 
Like a bird on the first green spray, 
Wilt thou go forth to the world, 
Where the hawk hath his wings unfurled, 
To follow perhaps thy way ?” 


IKE a thief in the night, the fog has stolen 

away: carrying off, it may be, something 

never to be restored again,—at least to the 
island. 

The deep sense of repose is one thing. Other 
mornings have awakened to the twitter of birds, 
the tinkle of sheep-bells, the rip-raps of the 
turning tide among the rocks. But this morn- 
ing, there is a movement as of the turning of 
the “tide in the affairs of men.” Of women— 
if one may judge by the sparkle and the light 
and the life in these eyes of Mary’s. 

Fresh and fair as the dawn, she has been 
astir with it; and it is yet very early, when— 
having deposited her brimming milk-pails in 
the low stone spring-house, out of which the 
brooklet, unseen in last evening’s dimness, trips 
now with many a glance up at the sun,—she 
sallies forth with a small basket of close-woven 
Indian work swinging on her round, bare arm, 
by its light handles of sweet hay. 

Perhaps, as she makes her way by the mossy 
rocks, she has not glanced down at the strip of 
sand first to be crossed; and so has missed see- 
ing the footprints that track it along? Other- 
wise, she need not have been so surprised at 
coming upon Drummond, as she turns the point 
in the cliff-path. 

That she is surprised, the prettiest naive start, 
the softest up-look and sudden dropping of long 
lashes, the rosiest blush in the world, attest. 

He falls into her path at once: though his 
was evidently in the opposite direction. 

“May I go with you, my pretty maid ?— 
though, as I perceive now, you are not going 
a-milking.” 

“No—” showing her basket, demurely. “I 
am going for baked apples.” 

“Baked apples?’—He sends an inquiring 
glance about him, into the spruce thicket. 
“Have you, then, a baker’s shop upon the 
island ?” 

She laughs: a soft, trilling little bird-song 
of-laughter it seems to Max. 

“You got that, in the woods, from your feath- 
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ered friends: wherever you may get your baked 
apples,” he says, quickly, looking at her. “Only, 
why are you laughing at me?” 

“For not knowing—if you really and truly 
don’t know ?—that baked apples grow on the 
heath.” 

“A mary morgan—by the way, you know 
what a mary morgan, with the small m, is? 
The Breton and the Welsh tongues are enough 
alike to tell you that? Well, a sea-maid, siren, 
mary morgan 

‘——asked me 
How many strawberries grow in the sea? 
I answered her as I thought good : 
As many as herrings that growin the wood.’” 


A pretty pucker draws her penciled brows 
together. 

“ And baked apples do not grow on the heath, 
with you, at home?” 

“At home?’ The laugh goes out of his eyes, 
and leaves him rather grave. “It is so long 
since I have had one: away back in that haze 
of childhood, I am quite prepared to believe 
that apples baked, roasted, and jellied, grew on 
every tree in that fairyland we read of, where 
the springs run lemonade, and the bushes blos- 
som out in sugar-plums.” 

And still there is that grave look in his eyes: 
at which the girl just touches his sleeve gently ; 
turning from him instantly. 

“ And you don’t believe me? Come and see, 
then—” gayly nodding her challenge to him, 
over her shoulder, as she goes. 

The island has its reservations and its secrets ; 
and keeps its heath hidden away behind the 
wood: a dusky dingle just beyond the pasture 
where the brooklet takes its rise. The path to 
it is lined by a wall of fir-tipped cliff; bunch- 
berries spread their vivid green leaves and their 
knots of scarlet, for a carpet: and the golden- 
rod that matches Mary Morgan’s hair, the blue- 
bells hardly bluer than the dainty azure veining 
in her temples, the wild-rose that reflects her 
blush when Drummond gives her his posy, 
make the way gay as the morning. 

The golden butterflies, and here and there a 
loosened leaf, yellowed for autumn, drift about 
upop the morning breeze. As suddenly, and as 
lightly, Mary Morgan flits from him. “Shut 
your eyes and open your mouth!” she cries out, 
gayly, flitting back. And when Drummond 
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obeys, forthwith there pops a bit of baked apple 
into his mouth. 

Yes, a genuine bit of baked apple: of that he 
is very sure. 

Until she laughs gleefully, and shows him an- 
other in her pink palm: the golden-grained 
berries which, he is ready to believe, as she as- 
sures him, when eaten with sugar and cream 
quite prove their claim to their name. And 
now to come home and try, she says: for with 
Drummond’s help, she has soon gathered a 
heaped basketful. 

A ruby-red bunch of wild currants which he 
has found, glows in the low-knotted yellow gold 
of her hair, and catches the sunlight unshaded. 
Mary Morgan glories in the sun, that only 
kisses her sweet face warm and leaves it fair as 
ever, when the flush has passed. So she has 
taken off her hat, and lined it with cool bunch- 
berry leaves, and knotted its broad white muslin 
strings together; and Drummond is swinging 
it, piled up with fragrant red wild raspberries. 
Altogether, as they wander homeward, along 
the cliff, the waves running lightly up with 
their clear gurgle in and out among the crevi- 
ces, the sea one dazzle of blue and gold, with 
the nearer islands floating green upon its bosom, 
and the distant ones lying like faint clouds on 
the horizon,—the fishing-fleet hovering far away 
with the white gulls, the black-cap warbler in 
the thicket making melody only less sweet than 
the lapsing of the waters,—and the sea-wind 
bringing out the freshness and the beauty of the 
girl’s young face, as it brings out the half-open- 
ing wild rose on the rock above her,—alto- 
gether, Mary Morgan is not displeased with the 
fruits of her early morning walk. Though she 
would never have confessed the whole of her 
in-gathering. 

But when, little more than an hour later, she 
stands with her empty basket in her hand, alone 
in the cottage-porch, she has begun to doubt 
that in-gathering. 

For it is all over as a dream: this wonderful 
vision of the outside world that came and went 
with the incoming and the outgoing of last 
night’s fog. 

Grandfather is down with his guests at the 
landing, to see them off: but when Mary would 
have gone, her mother stopped her with a 
hand laid lightly on her arm. Those slender 
fingers could no more, Mary well knew, have 
been shaken off, than had they been fetters of 
steel, 

Mary had made no attempt to shake them 
off. She had stood still and pale and passive 
when Drummond shook hands with her eagerly 
—(was he, then, so keen to be off ?—) and Kitty, 
taking both her hands, had with a sudden im- 
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pulse stooped and kissed the poor little downcast 


face. 

It was so like a distressed child’s ! 
moved to say: 

“We will come again, and see you. Wemay 
come again?’—turning for permission to the 
two elder women behind Mary. 

Granny beamed. 

“Surely—” she answered, dropping a cour- 
tesy, with her hands rolled in her white apron. 

Mary’s mother bowed. 

“Tt is very kind of you to think ofit. Butour 
island is not easily found, save in a fog—” with 
a faint smile. “And we have been so long out 
of the world, that it is best nothing of it should 
break in upon us,—except, as I said, in a fog.” 

Her manner robbed the words of any rude- 
ness: so courteous, that one might for an in- 
stant miss seeing how cold it was. And Drum- 
mond was beginning eagerly, as granny had: 

“Surely—” 

But, like granny’s, his speech ended there. 
There was nothing to add, with those chilly 
eyes upon him. 

All that was half an hour ago; and there was 
nothing for the parting guests, but to follow 
their host, who had come out of the hay-field, 
struggling into his jacket, and stood obviously 
waiting for them, at the end of the path. 

Kitty had looked back, and waved her hand, 
at the turn in the path; but Drummond had 
kept straight on, one rebuff being enough for 
him. And Mary had followed her mother 
quietly in-doors: only now coming out again to 
the doorstep, and idly taking into her hands 
the empty basket hung on a woodbine twig 
against the trellis. 

How empty,—and how utterly gone and over, 
her one glimpse of a world not rounded by the 
sea-line which shuts in this lonely rock. 

She lets her hands fall with the basket, help- 
lessly before her: lets her eyes wander blankly 
out, over the dazzle of sunlit waters. 

Is it just the dazzle?—or the rush of tears 
blinding her?—or the sunshine on the white 
sail of a boat? 

It has shot out, that boat, round from the 
wooded point: it is not so far away, but that 
Mary can see the girl leaning in the stern, the 
tiller-ropes in her brown hands. It is Drum- 
mond who is sailing the boat; and as he bal- 
ances himself on the gunwale, and takes off his 
hat to her, Mary knows he has brought the 
“Sea-foam” thus far out of her course, for the 
sake of that last look. 

But it hardly comforts her. It is still the 
same little drooping figure, which he watches 
furtively, as long as he can, from under the 
broad brim of his straw hat. That last leok 
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does not brighten her: for somehow she knows 
it is a last one. 

Max Drummond knows it too. 

“What a beastly shame!” he says savagely. 
“To shut up a child like that, on a bit of desert 
rock! Yes, beastly is the word: never open 
your eyes at me, Kitty Clover. If I may not 
on strong provocation press a good strong En- 
glish word into my service, what is the use of 
sailing upon English waters and being smoth- 
ered by the Englishest of fogs?” 

Perhaps it is the sailing upon “English” 
waters, which brings that same ejaculation into 
Drummond’s mind again: though this time, it 
stops short of the door of his lips. 

But first, in the clear, bright morning sun- 
shine, the Sea-foam has made straight for Head 
Harbor, Campobello’s northernmost point ; and 
thence follows the island coast southward, past 
the deep inland sweep of Harbour de Loutre, 
to the roadstead where Eastport lifts its white 
towers and red roofs on the one hand: and on 
the other, Welchpool nestles under the wooded 
Campobello hillsides. 

The two land at the lonely little pier re- 
served for the Owen House boats. As they 
merely skirt the village, they have scarcely a 
welcome, until they reach the House hard by, 
encompassed by its old Owen hedges, and set up 
on its cliff, looking through firs and silvery 
birch stems, to the silvery water of the roadstead. 

It may be, if the view of the water had been 
less clear, their reception would have been dif- 
ferent. As it is, the Sea-foam was seen coming 
in, in good order: any anxiety which might 
have been felt for her safety, vanishes before 
the two wanderers have reached the house. 

When Kitty pushes wider the half-open door, 
and enters, the languid lady lying back in an 
easy-chair in the shadow, with a yellow-covered 
French novel in her lap, hardly looks up. 

“Here we are at last, Aunt Fanny!” cries 
Kitty, bravely. “You must have been wonder- 
ing—” 

“Pardon me: I have not been wondering,” 
says the measured voice, as the speaker hardly 
turns, with a little rustle of silks. “I seldom 
wonder at anything which you, Katharine, may 
elect to do: and from henceforward, I shall 
wonder still less—” 

It is just at this point that Maxwell Drum- 
mond suppresses the ejaculation which for the 
second time rises to his lips. 

He says instead, coming to Kitty’s side, and 
drawing her trembling hand firmly into his 
arm: 

“Don’t be too rash, Aunt Fanny, in your re- 
solve not to wonder at anything Kitty may do 
or say. Of course, it will not surprise you that 
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I wish to make Kitty my wife: but what Kitty 
chooses to say to it—” 

Kitty says nothing. Only, she tears her hand 
out of his arm; and, blind with the hot blood 
which crimsons her cheeks and dizzies her 
brain, she pushes the heavy portiére aside and 
rushes from the room. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
“How many a flower is born to blush unseen ”— 


Mary Morecan might not be putting her 
thought into the poet’s words: but, for all that, 
the thought is there, as she stands at the barn- 
door at the end of the hay-field, and lets down 
from her shoulders the handles of the trestle 
upon which she and the grandfather have been 
carrying the hay heaped up for storing. 

“Ts that the last, Dad?” she says, as she lifts 
her arms above her head, a trifle wearily, and 
gives herself a little shake, to get rid of the 
wisps of hay blown by the sea-wind all about 
her. Then, when she has his reply that it is, 
she turns slowly away, and wanders down, over 
the shorn field, by the sea. 

How many a flower is born to blush unseen ? 
It is a question she is asking now, as she strolls 
on. Was ever girl in such a case as this, be- 
fore? 

She lets her eyes wander out over the blue 
distance, as if she sought an answer there. But 
the sea-birds will not bring it; nor, as she 
thinks, any one of yonder white-winged boats 
hovering over the water like the sea-birds. 

In all these islands scattered far and wide 
about her, are there young maids imprisoned as 
she is? And are they fair as she? 

She has seen so few, she has no standard of 
comparison: but was she not prettier than that 
Miss Kitty Carey, for all her bright eyes and 
her straight young figure, which has, the little 
Garregwen critic suspects, that mystic quality 
which she has seen called “style,” by the fash- 
ion column of the weekly papers. Did not Mr. 
Drummond think her, Mary, prettier? What 
was that he said, about matching her cheeks 
and her hair with the wild roses and the golden- 
rod he gathered for her ? 

Mary herself had not thought yellow alto- 
gether desirable as a shade for hair, beside 
Kitty Carey’s bright bronze, or even her moth- 
er’s quiet brown. But surely Mr. Drummond 
ought to know ?—he had been everywhere, and 
seen all sorts of fair women ! 

She has reached the point of rocks, where a 
bit of springy turf is straggling, and an old and 
moss-gray spruce long ago gained a foothold in 
a rift. She stands shading her eyes from the 
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afternoon sun, which has not yet dipped down 
behind Deer Island Heights. Deer Island, with 
those heights and cliffs and coves, closes that 
westward view from her: if she could only see 
across, she has often thought, beyond there 
might be a broader outlook upon life. Some- 
times she had been wont to climb to the High 
Knoll, gazing toward Campobello, dreaming of 
the Manor-house there, and painting for herself 
fanciful pictures enough, out of the bits of col- 
oring her grandmother let fall, of the gay doings 
there in the good old days. Only, it was never 
the old Admiral’s lady of the manor, nor its 
young ladies, who figured in those pictures: 
but little Mary herself, transfigured somehow 
into a fine lady. But in these two weeks since 
she had breathed something of the atmosphere 
of the manor, as it might be supposed to sur- 
round Drummond and Kitty Carey, the glimpse 
from the High Knoll has quite lost its charm. 

If ever this island home of hers had any 
charm for her, it is so long ago, she has for- 
gotten. The fog no longer, as when Kitty and 
Drummond landed here, half buries it, shorn 
of its heights, and level and dull as the alder- 
brake on which the thick gray air was brood- 
ing. To-day, alders and cliffs and wood shine 
in the yellow light; and behind, a low hill 
thrusts up a round shoulder, dotted with white 
sheep. In winter, the wise-heads among the 
flock will lead the way down to these ledges, 
and clamber goat-like on the slippery places, 
browsing on a certain sea-weed as contentedly 
as now they feed in grass deep to their knees. 
Mary has climbed among the ledges too, white 
little bare feet pattering in the pools, as she 
gathered dulse, or reached after the sea-anemone, 
or that round, curiously beaded white and purple 
shell which it was her delight to fill out into a 
pincushion for granny’s work-basket. Those 
days are the earliest that Mary can recall. But 
never since she grew old enough to watch her 
mother ; to see that there is something unex- 
plained in her life’s story; to dream herself, 
little Mary, into an exile, cast away upon this 
rock, from the gay world,—never since then, 
has she recalled, with the childish days, the 
childish delight in the sea and the sun, and the 
simple flowers springing to her hand. 

She has been plucking at these now; the 
scented rose that leans out to her from a cleft; 
the golden-rod and the buttercups and the 
bluebells that keep precarious footing on the 
windy edges about her. Below her, a sea-pool 
is left clear and glancing, by the ebbing tide; 
and as she leans far over, from her seat on the 
mossy root of the old spruce, she sees herself 
reflected in the tranquil mirror. 

The exquisite face looks up at her as if at last 
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to give the answer to her long question. Are 
there are any fair as she is? 

Her heart begins to beat, her cheek to flame; 
and, still intent upon her mirror, she looses all 
that golden glory of hair and lets the waves 
stream over her hands. She matches it against 
the buttercups; she weaves it with bluebells 
and roses: all the while questioning eagerly 
that flattering double in the pool. 

Presently she begins to smile at herself, in- 
voluntarily: then prolongs the smile, and, hold- 
ing by the ragged spruce-bough, leans closer, to 
see if she is fairer so. She has not Miss Kitty 
Carey’s dimples— 

Yes: she is fairest so! Let Kitty Carey 
smile with all her dimples and gleam of white, 
strong teeth, her downright mouth has not that 
charm about it, which draws Mary Morgan to 
stoop and kiss hers in the pool, laughing at her- 
self as she does it. 

And then the girl’s mood changes. With 
passionate haste, she snatches the flowers from 
her hair, not heeding them as they fall into the 
salt pool. She sheds back her hair from her 
brow with her two hands: then bows her face 
down on them. 

What matter if she were even as fair as some 
of the Welch fairy changelings granny tells of 
—a very maiden made of flowers—what matter, 
if, as the verse has it, she is born to blush un- 
seen, and wither on this rock ? 

A prison! The clatter of the withdrawing 
tide among the shingles of the little beach be- 
yond, mocks her as with the clank of chains. 

She drops her head upon her knees, and puts 
her hands up, over her ears, to shut out that 
sound. 

Even if she had been listening, the plunge of 
the waves on the rocks would have deadened 
any approach. The tinkling of ripples under 
the prow of a boat sailing in toward the point, 
could not have made itself heard above that 
plunge. The boat is skimming the water like 
a fleet-winged thing of life; her skipper brings 
her in with a round turn, his eyes fixed on the 
lightsome figure, the bent golden head— 

“ What, fast asleep ?” he says, in a voice rather 
low, as if not meant to rouse her. “ Asleep! 
and dreaming ?” 

Mary Morgan lifts her head. It is not until 
she is fronting him and sees the startled look in 
his eyes, that she is conscious of the tears which 
have been welling slowly up in hers. 

She puts up her hands hastily, to brush them 
away; and it is while her face is thus hidden 
that he says hurriedly : 


“Forgive me—I did not know—” And then 
stops short. 
But the tears are gone already. “There is 
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nothing to forgive,” she says, smiling up at him 
in a sunny way that makes one think of April 
skies, 

Drummond still cannot forget the tears. He 
says anxiously : 

“Nothing has happened? Your mother— 
the kind old grendmother—” 

“ Are just the same as ever,” Mary Morgan 
answers, laughing lightly. “The truth is—must 
I confess it?—well, then, the truth is, I am 
afraid I was crying just because nothing had 
happened. And vow something has happened !” 

He has pushed his boat into a quiet pool 
among the broken ledges. He is looking up at 
her, as she sits perched above him. He reddens 
a little: a man cannot quite unmoved hear a 
girl like this declare his coming an event. 

Yet, after all, her confession is hardly flatter- 
ing. Anything is an event in the utter mo- 
notony of life here. 

But he catches at her words, as giving him an 
excuse for being here. 

“Something is going to happen! You know 
it, do you not? Surely you know of it, and are 
coming? Everyone is, from far and near.” 

“Coming? Know of it?” 

“The grand fish-fair, that comes off the day 
after to-morrow, at Campobello.” 

She claps her hands delightedly. 

“A Fish-Fair? Oh, and such an one as I 
have heard granny tell of, when the family were 
all at home ?” 

“T am afraid this is considered on the island 
to be rather a spurious imitation. But that 
need not prevent you from enjoying it: nor us 
from enjoying it if you are there. There is to 
be a grand boat-race, with prizes; the fish-fair 
itself; and a ball in the evening.” 

The delight in the girl’s face has vanished. 
Drummond can see the sudden tears gathering 
again in her eyes, that look down into his, from 
her height above him. 

“Ah! But I shall never be allowed to go!” 

“Of course you will. People are coming 
from the whole archipelago of islands: aye, and 
even from as far away as St. Andrew’s and St. 
Stephen’s. All the Saints are to be represented : 
St. George’s, St. Patrick’s, St. David’s—your 
Patron Saint, you know, so that even granny 
cannot have a word to say against it.” 

“Ah no, not granny! But I shall not be al- 
lowed to go.” 

“But if Mr. Morgan—” 

“Oh, if Dad could, he would !” 

Drummond’s glance of surprise at the name 
she uses, does not escape her. She colors a lit- 
tle, while she laughs. 

“You think that a bit of a vulgarism on my 
part? But grandfather has just been a father 
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to me. And Dad is full and duly dignified 
Welch for father: unless when it is varied on 
occasion, into Tad and Nhad. My own name 
is varied too, as granny calls it in the Welch: 
’tis sometimes Mair, and sometimes Fair,” she 
adds simply, looking straight down at him with 
her clear eyes. 

So simply, that Drummond forbears to declare 
it should be always Fair, with him. 

Lest he should not be able to resist the temp- 
tation, he turns his own eyes unwillingly away 
from those lovely ones. And, reaching out with 
his oar for a knot of bluebells she had torn from 
her hair and flung into the pool, he says : 

“This is not what you were doing, when I 
first caught sight of you, a little while ago?” 

The girl would have started violently, but 
that she makes a sudden compromise by prop- 
ping her elbow on her knee, resting her chin in 
her open palm. 

“Doing 7—A little while ago?” 

Had he seen her, then, weaving her locks by 
the sea-mirror, after the fashion of the sirens to 
whom he had once compared her ? 

‘But his next words reassure her. 

“With your kind old Tad. In the hay-field. 
I was hovering about, the Sea-foam and I, in 
the distance, not very sure that this was really 
Garregwen—(do I call the name aright ?—) but 
hoping for a glimpse of the Sea-Maid on her 
rock.” 

“You do very well for a Sassenach tongue—” 
she answers that question composedly. “I won- 
der what you would make of some of the words; 
a six-lettered one, for instance, with four d’s and 
an f in it?’ And then, without changing her 
posture, she stretches down her free hand to 
him, in answer to his first question. 

What he sees, is a rosy palm, with two little 
blisters that show out against the pink. 

“Tt is hard work,” she says, in a matter-of- 
course way. 

“ Hard work ?” 

“Carrying the hay, you know. It is all cured, 
since you were here. And I’ve been helping 
Dad to store it in the barn. But he always 
takes the lower end of the trestle—dear old 
Dad y? 

Max Drummond in a sort of passion of pity, 
seizes the hand outstretched to him. 

“Carrying the hay! You!” 

“But yes. Why not? You would not have 
granny do it? or my mother ?’—This last with 
a little, mocking peal of laughter. “ Who else 
is there to do it?” ‘ 

“Who else ?’—hotly, still holding the poor 
little injured hand. “ What else ?—horses, 
oxen—” 

But he remembers he has seen the men in the 
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Campobello fields carrying the hay; so that her 
answer does not surprise him : 

“Ah, but we keep neither horses nor oxen. 
And why should we? What use would they be? 
And even if we had the power of the good St. 
Tydecho that granny tells of, to command the 
wild beasts of the field to work for us, there is 
not a deer on the island to drive the plow, 
nor gray wolf to harry after him. No, no: if 
we want anything done, we must do it ourselves, 
even if it does entail a trifling scar or two.” 

She has drawn her hand lightly away from 
him, and is folding both together on her 
knee. 

“T may as well confess I don’t very much like 
doing anything. Only to sit and dream away 
all the summery days in the sunshine.” 

Her face is a poem. Max Drummond does 
not need to ask her what those dreams may be; 
he is so sure they are woven of the sunshine and 
the sea, the music from the waves and woods, 
the summer skies,—all the fair things in nature 
about her. If she had squinted a little, in looking 
at them; or even if she had been a mere pretty 
girl, like Kitty, he might have asked: nor would 
have been disdainful to hear that her imagina- 
tion had taken flight to the clouds, just to fash- 
ion their soft tints into a dainty toilet for the 
ball; or floated out upon the waves to the gay 
world, the shores of which they must be wash- 
ing somewhere. What is that world: and shall 
she never have a glimpse of it? And yet she 
could hold her own in it, Mary Morgan is sure. 
Even this man, who certainly belongs to it—even 
this man finds her beautiful and charming ; cares 
to linger near her, like this, almost at her feet— 


“Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath 
the pine,” 
he is quoting, 4 propos, as he fancies, of her 
dreams. “I wonder if the first adventurers here 
—Welch Madoc and his princes, may be, in 
search of the Earthly Paradise—did not turn 
Lotos-eaters? If they came in the fair north- 
ern summer-time—and discovered your golden 
heath of baked apples, an excellent substitute 
for the yellow lotos-dust,” he says, laughing up 
at the girl: “I have no manner of doubt they 
did 
‘Swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined, 
On the hills like gods together, careless of man- 
kind.’ 
That comfortable, irresponsible sort of lotos-eat- 
ing is sweet enough—” 
Why the thought of Kitty should there flash 
in to cut him short, he could not have explained. 
Just here, upon this point of rock, he had lifted 
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her out of the boat. Certainly she is not as one 
of the wives the Lotos-eaters relegated to a dis- 
tant point of memory. Willful Kitty, who 
might never choose to be his wife at all: who 
still avoids all explanation with him: who, for 
aught he knows, may hold him free from all 
allegiance to her. 

And yet lotos-eating may be carried too far. 

“Peace or not,” he says lightly, still half 
quoting—“I must be climbing up the climbing 
wave, out of this pool in which the falling tide 
will leave me stranded presently. But first— 
Miss Mary Morgan, will you not let me offer 
you the Sea-foam here, to float you round to 
the cottage? If you will, I shall be glad to go 
to the cottage with the news of the fish-fair, and 
to beg that Garregwen may be represented 
among the islands.” 

Mary Morgan has risen to her feet; and 
Drummond has too, steadying the boat with an 
oar against the rocks. 

She is standing on the ledge above him, gath- 
ering her skirts about her, from the breeze 
which has begun to freshen. She has no hand 
to spare for her hair, which blows about her in 
a sunny cloud, and for an instant, as she leans 
forward, sweeps across Maxwell Drummond’s 
upturned face. 

He seems dazzled, as he emerges from it. 
There is a look in his eyes, which Mary Mor- 
gan has not seen before. 

She has retreated from the windy point, half 
sheltered by the spruce-tree, against which she 
leans, using both hands now to knot up the 
troublesome tresses, safely out of the way. Only 
a few rebellious locks waver about her blushing 
face. Then, when she is free to look at him, she 
shakes her head, 

“No, no: it is no use. My mother would not 
let me go.” 

He cannot move her from this certainty : that 
is clear to him. It is clear to him also, that she 
is unwilling he should go with her to the cot- 
tage. 

So he pushes his boat out slowly from the 
point of rocks, alone. Mary Morgan waves her 
hand to him, quite cheerfully; and when the 
Sea-foam is scudding some distance from. shore, 
and Drummond forgets his steering for an in- 
stant, and sends a glance astern, he sees the flut- 
ter of a gray dress moving homeward by the 
cliffs, and hears a wild snatch of a Welch air 
such as, from granny’s store of memories, the 
girl sometimes sets to verses she chances on, per- 
haps in the Poet’s-corner of a newspaper which 
Dad may bring home when he has taken his 
fish away for sale. 

Drummond has turned suddenly and sharply. 
His boat was near grazing a ledge. He is half 
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conscious that that is not the worst risk he has 
run to-day. 

“T must have it out with Kitty,” he says to 
himself, grimly. “As it stands, I am bound 
hand and foot, and she is free as air. So far, so 
good: but there must come a reckoning.” 

He is more than half conscious that the un- 
certainty of these two weeks has not irked him 
until now: that he has been content to have 
the old comradeship go on just the same, as 
Kitty has evidently meant it should. It has 
been easy enough, with a houseful of visitors: 
if he ever gets five minutes with Kitty alone, 
there is always something to arrange between 
them, for the entertainment of the overflowing 
houseful, brought together to amuse the hostess. 
For the rest, there has seemed time and to 
spare : 

My love she’s but a lassie yet— 
We'll let her stand a year or twa, 
She’ll no be half sae saucy yet—” 


he has said to himself in effect, if not in words. 
But now a sudden impatience seizes him. If 
one were to be anchored firmly in an honest lit- 
tle heart like Kitty Clover’s— 

What that has to do with a cloud of golden 
hair blowing across his face, half blinding him, 
he does not care to try to explain to himself. 
Only, as he crowds on sail, and Campobello 
comes in sight, he says: 

“Poor little girl !—but it is.just as well she is 
not to be at the fish-fair.” 

Of a surety, Mary Morgan is bearing her dis- 
appointment well. There is a pink glow on her 
cheeks, a glint in her dark eyes, which have not 
been there for daysand days. Her mother notes 
both, as the girl comes loitering up the path, 
trailing a long, gray-green spray of “live-for- 
ever,” loosened from its gravelly bed at the edge 
of the sea. 

She is opening out the dainty, tiny, pink and 
lilac blooms, as she stands below her mother on 
the steps. One swift and furtive glance has 
shown her that no sail is in sight on the sea; 
so she says, half carelessly : 

“Mother, what poet is it, speaks of lotos- 
eating ?” 

Her mother looks at her keenly. 

‘* Lotos-eating? What has made you think 
of that to-day, Mary ?” ° 

The girl catches the ring of suspicion in the 
voice. She throws back her head and looks her 
mother full in the face, with those clear eyes of 
hers. 

“ Ah, what? I think of many things, mother,” 
she says simply, “as I walk alone, or sit upon 
the rocks close to the sea, Sometimes I fancy 
the tide bears me in memories of half-forgotten 
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things which have been floating away and 
away.” 

Her mother turns from her almost sharply. 

“You will find the Lotos-eaters in the volume 
of Tennyson on the book-shelves in your room,” 
she tells her; and passes into the kitchen, where 
through the half-open door granny is seen at 
work. 

A little later, when Portia comes out again, 
she sees the girl seated on the porch-steps, por- 
ing over a book lying openin her lap. She has 
pulled a branch of the trailing woodbine over 
her shoulder, and is toying with it absently as 
she reads. A fairer picture, one could never 
wish to see: the sunny drooping head; the 
young, flushed, eager face, the round chin rest- 
ing in one pink palm, while a late sunbeam 
that filters through the woodbine, leaf and 
flower double on the page, lays tender touches 
on bright head, and blooming cheek, and dainty 
hands. 

The mother stands looking, a long moment; 
then she comes behind, and puts both hands 
upon her daughter’s shoulders. 

“Child, if you are so lonely, as you say 
—(you are little more than a child—) yet why 
should you wish to struggle out into the world 
that is so full of wretchedness? Why should 
you—” 

“ Ah, if I only could!” comes the light inter- 
ruption. “I’d take my chances, mother dear. 
It is not wretchedness I fear. Mother, I’ve just 
been watching a rose that leans above a sea-pool 
in the rocks. It leans and looks, and blossoms 
out; and the sea-wind scatters it in the pool: 
and what is the good of it all ?” 

“T knew it must come,” says the mother, more 
than half to herself, heavily. “I knew it must 
come, some day. The young cannot be ex- 
pected to fill up time and thoughts with work, 
as we can—” 

Mary breaks in again. 

“Mother, you are not old; and I could 
plainly see how pretty they both thought you. 
Those two—the only strangers who could judge 
of you, I mean,” she adds quickly, catching her- 
self up: though the hint would have been 
enough for the mother, had she not already di- 
vined the whole train of the child’s thought. 
“But you might as well be old, mother: you 
might as well be ugly: you might as well be 
that shapeless old churn in the dairy, or the 
lumbering loom in the weaving-room. For it’s 
all, how good and golden the butter may be, for 
Dad to take away and find a market for: or how 
well the house-linen may wear, from the patch 
of flax you spun yourself.” 

“Yes,” says Portia, in a faint, far-away tone: 
“T suppose that is what it all tendsto. To 
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work to live, at first—to live down—and then 
one fits into the work, becomes a part of it—” 

“Like the churn and the loom? Thanks: I 
shall always work as little as I may.” 

“Mary, if you are lonely—you are young, 
fresh, and should be easy to interest, therefore,” 
she says, with an eager glance at the open vul- 
ume on the girl’s knee—“ why cannot you take 
books for your companions? When I was your 
age, they were my world. You know some little 
of some of them, as mere school-books, from 
my teaching: but as companions, Mary? You 
will find noble men and women in them: men 
and women into whose hearts you can look, and 
see that they are good. And they can never 
cheat you with fair-seeming.” 

She tried to keep the bitterness out of her 
voice; but unawares it has crept into those last 
words. Mary shrugs her shoulders half impa- 
tiently under her mother’s hands. 

“Yes: I could know them. I could manage 
even to see them, I suppose, if I looked long 
enough. But they would never see me. No, 
no, mother : I shall never care about your books. 
It is only the real people that amuse me.” 

She has turned her head, and is glancing over 
her shoulder, up into her mother’s face. She is 
startled by the sudden flush which spreads like 
a scarlet stain over its habitual pallor. 

Mary has never seen her quiet mother so 
moved. There is a tense air of listening about 
her: her startled eyes are staring as if into 
another face than the child’s. She seems to 
hear a voice, with tones like Mary’s—only a 
man’s voice—say as lightly, “‘ All my books are 
woman’s looks—’ ” 

“Child, child, you are so young, it cannot be 
too late to warn you. To amuse you? Mary, 
if for aim and end one seeks amusement in this 
world of work and pain, it is a death-dance over 
broken hearts.” 

The girl shrugs her shoulders again, good- 
humoredly: this time, the mother’s hands fall 
from them. 

“Dear mother! Asif I ever had the chance 
to dance !” 

“Mary, if I could believe you would be 
straightforward and true—” 

Mary looks up full into her mother’s eyes. 
She says, not questioning, but asserting, past a 
peradventure : 

“You, mother, you have always been straight- 
forward and true—”’ 

There she makes a little pause, less for reply, 
than for emphasis. 

“ And I am sure you are not happy,” she goes 
on. “As for me, I mean to be happy.” 

The soft-spoken words are a challenge: the 


mother takes them so. A pain too keen for 
tears is in the eyes that are watching Mary: 
but Mary’s are wandering over the sea, in 
the direction of the unseen Campobello, with a 
half smile on them. 

Suddenly Portia says; “ Mary—” 

“Dear mother !” 

“T know you, Mary: I cannot help knowing 
you. I have been taught that knowledge too 
bitterly—” 

“By my father?’ There is no carelessness 
in the voice now: the girl is all eagerness, as 
she turns from her seat on the step, letting her 
book slip tothe ground, “Am I like my father? 
Not in face, of course, but—. Oh mother, tell 
me something of my father! He was of that 
world you would not have me glance at? My 
father—” 

She breaks off suddenly. In her face, Portia 
sees they are no longer alone together. 

Portia looks back, and stretches out her hand 
to the old woman, who at the sound of those two 
last words, has checked her approach, and is 
hurriedly withdrawing. 

“No, mother,” Portia says. “If I had any- 
thing to tell, should I not tell it to you first of 
all? To you, who have had patience with me 
all these years: who have trusted me—” 

“My deary, my deary! Trusted, is it? In- 
deed and indeed then, I don’t know who could 
doubt you! But, Portia dear, the child! To 
my heart I feel the pain, when the child is 
hurt. And sure then and I can’t think she is 
so wrong, to ask thee of her father, Portia 
dear !” 

For the tears of disappointment are stealing 
slowly down the girl’s pink, upturned face: 
shining there as painlessly as dew-drops on the 
glowing damask of a rose. 

But Portia turns aside her face, as pale as 
usual now. 

“T have nothing to say,” she answers hoarsely. 
“ Nothing to say. Only, Mary, child, whatever 
you may do to me: see to it that the worst pain 
you ever bring to that true heart of hers, comes 
from such easy tears as these of yours !” 

She has gone straight from them so: without 
another word or look. 

But granny smooths the bright head before 
her, with a toil-hardened hand tender and soft 
with love. 

“Dear heart, don’t mind her! ’Tis in great 
trouble she’s been, I fear. Don’t mind her.” 

“T won't, granny,” declares the child, honestly 
enough; and glances up with a face like any 
rose, the brighter for the drip of the light rain. 

But—the fish-fair?—How to get to the 
fish-fair ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
HE was without exception the most intensely 
disagreeable old woman I ever came across. 
Worse luck! she was also my mother-in-law. 

She was tall, with a certain fineness and dig- 
nity of presence, with well-drawn aquiline feat- 
ures, a pair of cold gray eyes, that were capable 
of going through and through one like a pair of 
gimlets, and a thin-lipped mouth like a steel 
trap. She was not an old woman—fifty or there- 
abouts—yet somehow every one called her “old 
Mrs. Fanshawe”—it might have been in con- 
tradistinction to young Mrs. Fanshawe at the 
other end of the town—that is, Jack’s wife. 

It was often a source of great wonder to me 
that anything could have induced old Fan- 
shawe (who never was old, for he died at thirty 
odd) to marry her, though I cannot say it has 
ever been any wonder at all to me, or to any one 
else I ever heard of, who knew my mother-in- 
law, that he did not live to see forty. She killed 
him! 

Not with fair, honest, open, and above-board 
killing, say a knife, or a few grains of arsenic or 
rat-poison—a tangible something which might 
have been taken hold of and ended in a hang- 
ing. Oh! no, but with that unruly member, 
the tongue; with perpetual talkings and nag- 
gings and moanings, with long-winded prayers 
at him and his unregenerate condition alike, at 
all times and all seasons, suitable and unsuit- 
able, and invariably at morn and eventide, to 
the agony of poor old Fanshawe, the pity of a 
couple of maid-servants, and the exquisite en- 
joyment of a little impudent imp in buttons, 
who made a practice of calling his mistress a 
kind Christian lady to her face, and behind her 
back declared “ Missus isa’orror; and I wish as 
’ow bogle-bo would come down the chimney 
some night and carry ’er orf-—that I do.” 

“Carry ’er orf,’ Jane Bell, the cook, would 
exclaim, mimicking the little imp’s Cockney 
tongue. Cook rules over my digestion now, and 
it was from her that I learnt all the details of 
Molly’s unhappy childhood. God bless her, the 
kind soul! she stood by my poor crushed little 
dove through all those unhappy years, and I 
mean to stand by her to the end of the chapter. 
“Carry ’er orf! Why, it’s fair shameful to hear 
her a carrying on at master as she does. She’ll 
kill him, and then she'll be satisfied. I believe 
that’s what she wants, that she may bring that 
sneaking, rat-faced parson here instead of him !” 

Kill him she eventually did, but not soon 
enough. By the time poor Bob Fanshawe had 
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learnt at last what peace was, that rat-faced par- 
son, otherwise the Reverend Septimus Bloggs, 
had taken unto himself a wife, and was there- 
fore ineligible for the situation Mrs. Fanshawe 
had to offer. So Mrs. Fanshawe promptly can- 
onized poor Bob, changing him from an unre- 
generate sinner to her blessed saint in Heaven; 
and then she set herself to try and do her three 


. children, as she had done their father, to death. 


Of these three children there were two girls 
and a boy—Elizabeth, John, and Mary. At the 
time of their father’s death, Elizabeth was 
eleven, John ten, and Mary but two years old. 
There had been other children intervening who 
had succumbed to treatment as their father 
did after them. The two elder ones were, 
however, sturdy, healthy youngsters, taking 
largely after their mother in constitution. Lit- 
tle Mary was delicate, like her father, and, had 
it not been for the imperative intervention of 
the family doctor, would assuredly have been a 
cherub long before I had the felicity of meeting 
her, and laying myself down, mind, body, and 
estate, at her little feet. 

When that blessed event came about she was 
just eighteen, a sweet, timid little dove, with 
soft, coaxing ways, a tangle of fair bright hair, 
a pair of great mild blue eyes, and the dearest 
little pug of a nose in the world. 

Jack was different ; in-fact, Jack was a com- 
plete mixture of both parents—a fine fellow, 
very, with his mother’s nose, which sat very 
well on his father’s fair, bright face. And Jack 
had the best medical practice in Little Barton 
and the neighborhood, for here the father’s 
sweetness and the mother’s dogged resolution 
and severity stood him in good stead. 

For his mother Jack didn’t carearap. He 
used to laugh in her face when she talked at 
him, and tell her old ladies should keep to their 
church-work and not interfere with matters they 
knew nothing about. Jack had married to please 
himself, a sharp, bright little woman, who didn’t 
care a snap of her plump little fingers for her 
mother-in-law, or any one else’s. 

Elizabeth was a married woman when I first 
knew them—Mrs. Septimus Bloggs, wife of the 
rector of Little Barton. Yes; the very same 
man, ay, and the very same woman, too, for 
Elizabeth Bloggs was the fac-simile, the coun- 
terpart, the synonym of her charming mother 
over again. 

Such was the Fanshawe family, as I first 
knew it—that is, when I, William Manners, 
went to Little Barton in the capacity of agent 
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to the squire, Sir Hugh Brande, of the Hall. I 
was then just seven-and-twenty, a big, muscular 
man, not bad-looking, a good shot, easy in the 
saddle, with, at all events, sense enough to fall 
in love with Mary Fanshawe, and a good enough 
man all round for her to fall in love with 
me. 

I used to see a good deal of her at Jack’s, and 
of atruth I didn’t let the matter hang long on 
hand—I asked her one soft summer night, out 
in the garden behind Jack’s substantial house, 
and Molly said yes. 

How happy I was that night! We went in 
and imparted the news, Jack wrung my hand 
nearly off, and Mrs. Jack just flung her arms 
around my neck and kissed me heartily, said 
she was so pleased, that Molly was a lucky girl 
and the dearest, sweetest, and best in the wide 
world. I, of course, agreed with her. 

And then that old harridan smashed all by 
saying No, by looking No, by meaning No, and 
by keeping to No—she would have said relig- 
iously.: She is dead and gone, and we are told 
to speak no ill of the dead. I don’t wish to do 
it, but I did hate that woman then, and I be- 
lieve I called her a beast. 

I had one dreadful interview with her. I 
told her that I had a hundred and fifty a year 
of my own, which I proposed to settle upon 
Molly, and that I had four hundred a year from 
Sir Hugh Brande; I likewise added the infor- 
mation that I loved Molly dearly, and that 
Molly loved me. 

Mrs. Fanshawe waived that question alto- 
gether. She said she could not deny that at 
present I had a very good situation (as if I were 
a butler), but that, of course, I was liable to be 
dismissed at any moment that I chanced to dis- 
please my master (I began to dislike Mrs, Fan- 
shawe very thoroughly at this point), and, 
moreover, that she regarded worldly wealth as 
a very secondary consideration; she had prom- 
ised her dear saint in Heaven to supply his 
place to their children, and with regard to 
Mary—she never called her Molly—her mind 
was quite made up. She would not be here 
long, she felt that her pilgrimage was almost at 
an end, and before laying down the worn-out 
garment of the soul her intention was to con- 
sign her weak and wayward little daughter into 
the safe keeping of the bosom of the Church. 

“Good heavens!” I cried, “are you going to 
force her into a convent?” 

Mrs. Fanshawe smiled in a superior kind or 
way, as if in pity for my ignorance. 

“Certainly not. You misunderstand me. I 
am not one of those who see great merit in celi- 
bacy. When I spoke of the bosom of the 
Church, I referred to Mary’s approaching mar- 
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riage with our good assistant minister, Mr. 
Stamper.” 

“Do you mean it ?” I demanded, incredulously. 

“Certainly I mean it, Mr. Manners,” she an- 
swered., 

“You will marry Molly to that miserable, 
beardless, mindless, bloodless ape in a white 
gown, with his miserable, weak, whining sniffle 
of a voice? You will force your young daughter 
into the arms of a wretched cock-sparrow like 
that?” I cried. 

“You are losing your temper, Mr. Manners,” 
remarked Mrs. Fanshawe, calmly. 

Losing it! That was a polite way of putting 
it—my temper was already lost, clean gone. 

“Never mind my temper, Mrs. Fanshawe,” I 
said, trying hard to be cool and collected: ‘ Do 
you know that Mr. Stamper has sore eyes and 
that his hands are clammy ?” 

Mrs. Fanshawe drew herself up stiffly. 

“Mr. Manners, your remarks are disgusting. 
They are not fit for a lady to hear.” 

“Tf they are not fit for an old lady to hear,” 
I cried, triumphantly, “ what will they be for a 
young lady to experience? If my remarks are 
disgusting, so are those two particular personal 
peculiarities of Mr. Stamper’s, very disgusting— 
I have thought so myself many atime. I never 
shake hands with him if I can help it—if I 
have to, why, I always wipe my hand as soon 
as T can.” 

“You insult me,” she gasped, rising. 


I rose too. As she grew warm I, happily, - 


grew cool; I always do that. 

“At any time of your life would you have 
liked to marry Stamper ?” I demanded. 

“When a priest of the Church militant in- 
vites a young and inexperienced girl like Mary 
to share his lot in life, it—is—in . . . deed—an 
—HONOR,” she answered. 

I could not help it; I said: “O Lord!” and 
then I went out and left the old cat—Victrix. 

I never saw Molly. I found out from Mrs. 
Jack that she was a prisoner, locked in her 
bed-room. They comforted me—she and Jack 
—all they could; but what was my comfort 
when none could reach her? I positively could 
not endure their kindness, but went back to my 
room to bear my pain alone. It was the worst 
pain I had ever known. 

It was growing dark when there came a gentle 
tap-tap on the door, and Mrs. Fanshawe’s cook, 
Jane Bell, entered. 

“T hope you won’t think me very wrong, sir,” 
she began—“I dare say it is; but she’s been 
crying her heart out, poor lamb, and I thought 
if a bit of a note—” 

“Give it to me—O you good woman! O you 
good woman,” I cried, understanding at last. 
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IT read my darling’s bit of a note, written in 
pencil on half a sheet of paper, telling me she 
would die before she would marry Stamper, and 
asking me would I promise to wait for her till 
she was twenty-one. 

Would I wait? 

I wrote an answer as plain as the question, 
saying I would wait till doomsday, if need be. 
And Jane Bell took it back with her. 

Jane Bell took a good many things backward 
and forward after that—paper, pens, ink, bon- 
bons, books, and the like, bringing me letters in 
return. All through the time, nearly three 
years, which passed before Molly was of an age 
to please herself as to whom she should marry, 
this went on. 

During all that time the old woman’s vigilance 
never relaxed; never once did Molly go outside 
the door without her mother, and never once, 
to my knowledge, was she left in the house 
alone. Yet I saw her sometimes, for Jane Bell 
was a very good friend to both of us. They 
were very sweet, those stolen interviews, and 
without them I believe my poor Molly would 
have died. As it was, how she bore up and 
defied her mother and the bosom of the Church 
alike, I do not know. [I said as much one day 
to Jack’s wife. Jack’s wife looked up at me for 
a moment, then looked into the fire. 

“It’s only fair,” she remarked, “that we 
women don’t have to serve in the regulars, for 
there are plenty of us in the Noble Army of 
Martyrs.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ar last the long and weary months of waiting 
were over and Molly was twenty-one. The day 
following her birthday we were married. It 
was all very quietly managed. Jack fetched 
her away during the evening and gave his 
mother a piece of his mind in exchange for 
her. How happy we were, she and I! What 
did it matter to us how Mrs. Fanshawe raved? 
How she prophesied evil, and in strictly 
scriptural language heaped curses upon our 
heads! We did not care a rap, we went and 
got married, and that was the great thing. Sep- 
timus Bloggs was away, and, as we went armed 
with a license, the curate could not refuse to do 
his duty, so Stamper married us. It wasrather 
a joke, and Jack’s wife said it served the little 
wretch right. She even asked him to the break- 
fast, but he did not come! Wedidn’t care. Sir 
Hugh sent me a check for fifty pounds, his good 
wishes, and a pretty bracelet, engraved “Good 
Luck,” for Molly. We had a fortnight and 
Paris before us, and we didn’t care a rap for 
anybody—not for anybody. 
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And Sir Hugh did something more, something 
I rather wished the dear old fellow had left un- 
done—he went and pleaded for us with my 
mother-in-law, so that when we came back we 
found ourselves friends again. 

For my part, I would rather not have been 
friends, so would Molly; for Mrs. Fanshawe was 
one of those meddling, managing, housewifely 
persons, always with her finger in somebody’s 
pie. Nowin Elizabeth Blogg’s pie there was 
no chance of her having even so much as the 
tip of her finger—Elizabeth Bloggs was herself 
over again. She met her with a mouth full of 
duty and reverence and a longer string of texts 
even than Mrs. Fanshawe had at command; she 
flaunted her husband’s authority in her mother’s 
face, and reminded her of her devotion to her 
blessed saint in Heaven, otherwise poor Bob 
Fanshawe, whose authority had been just about 
as great as the authority of the Reverend Bloggs 
up at the Rectory. 

Nor, blockaded as regarded the pie of her 
eldest daughter, did Mrs. Fanshawe succeed any 
better with respect to Jack’s. Mrs. Jack took 
care of that. Thereupon, she fell back upon us, 
and we got the benefit, not of her finger, but of 
her whole hand, generally of both of them. 

I stood it for nearly a year, and then I put a 
stop toit. I had tried before—not once or twice, 
but many times, but somehow the old lady was 
alwaystoo many forme. She would remind Molly 
tragically of the mother she had been to her, at 
which poor Molly, who was not at that time very 
strong, would begin to sob piteously, when Mrs. 
Fanshawe would further call to her remembrance 
that she had forgiven her base ingratitude and de- 
fiance and had taken herto herarmsagain. That 
always conquered Molly, and Mrs. Fanshawe’s 
gray eyes would glare at me in triumph. I am 
afraid I often went out and made remarks it would 
not be polite to repeat. I used to go into the little 
hall and say them to the hat-stand or the door- 
mat, but, as things turned out afterward, I wish 
hundreds of times I had allowed myself the 
satisfaction of saying them to my mother-in- 
law herself. 

We came to open war, instead of the armed 
neutrality which had been our attitude since 
my marriage to Molly, in this way. It was 
shortly after the birth of Ethel, our eldest 
child, and Molly, having been nearly worried 
to death during the past four years, was very 
ill, very ill indeed. Jack and an elderly doctor 
from Blankhampton were in anxious attendance 
—my mother-in-law was kneeling by the side of 
my wife’s bed, praying in a loud voice; as for 
me, I was hanging about anywhere, feeling more 
uncomfortable and miserable than I had ever 
felt in all my life. 
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“Take that woman away !” I heard the strange 
doctor say, in authoritative tones, when once I 
paused by the open door of Molly’s room. 

“Come down-stairs, mother,” I heard Jack 
say, imperatively. 

My mother-in-law prayed on louder than 
ever. 

“Mother, do you hear?” said Jack. 

But no, she prayed on, a loud, wooden, talking- 
at-people sort of prayer. She prayed with a 
frankness that was simply appalling. I stepped 
into the room, I motioned to Jack, and we 
grabbed her simultaneously, whisking her out 
of it pretty much after the manner in which 
children play the game of honey-pots. Once 
outside the door, she tried to turn, like a stag 
at bay; but we hustled her down to the dining- 
room, and there Jack expounded his views— 
they were very clear, but they were not polished, 
not by any means. 

By the skin of her teeth my poor little Molly 
was pulled through; but I forbade my mother- 
in-law the house. She threatened to cut Molly 
off with a shilling. I told her she was very 
welcome to do it. She raved of Molly’s duty 
to her mother. I ventured to hint that her 
first duty was obedience to me, and so we got 
rid of her. 

Five years went by, five happy, happy years, 
which saw us with four little copies of Molly 
round our table. During that time, Mrs. Fan- 
shawe never once darkened our doors, and Molly 
saw her but seldom, though if she did chance to 
come across her or the children, she never lost 
the opportunity of having a fling at her for 
sending out our children in presentable clothing 
or for being becomingly dressed herself. 

And then, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Mrs, Fanshawe went and died. I cannot say I 
was sorry. Molly drew down the blinds and 
ordered a black gown, but did not think it was 
necessary to weep. Jack said, openly, that his 
mother had been a mistake of nature, a complete 
mistake. 

So she was buried, and we all went back to 
her house to hear the will read. It was short 
and exceedingly simple, for everything was left 
to Mrs. Septimus Bloggs, with the exception of 
acertain iron-bound box, which was bequeathed, 
with its contents, to Molly. At the end came 
this peroration: 

“This I leave, and this only, to my daughter, 
Mary, the wife of William Manners, at present 
agent to Sir Hugh Brande, because she has 
openly defied me and has been a disobedient 
and ungrateful child; and because the contents 
thereof, being part of the theatrical wardrobe 
of an aunt of my late husband’s, who disgraced 
herself and her family by acting on the stage, 
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and met a sinner’s death by a stroke of light- 
ning, may prove to her taste in dressing herself 
and her children. And, being fond of sham 
worth, she may value the paste ornaments in 
the blue box which will be found therein.” 

Jack was never mentioned. And so my 
mother-in-law aimed her two last venomous 
shafts from the very grave itself. Molly was 
bitterly hurt and very indignant. She would 
have left the poor dead-and-gone actress’s be- 
longings behind, but Jack sent them home to us, 
and we turned them over before consigning the 
iron-bound chest to the lumber-room. There 
was a great variety—rich-colored brocades, fine 
laces, soft satins, velvets, and silks; and at the 
bottom of all a large blue leather case contain- 
ing a profusion of stage jewelry—a whole suite of 
paste brilliants, a suite of emeralds, several 
strings of large pearls, some pearl ornaments, 
and a variety of odds and ends. Molly looked 
at them with a sigh. “Poor thing!” she said ; 
“and she was killed by a flash of lightning! 
Poor thing! Ah! well, they didn’t look bad, I 
dare say, on the stage,” and then she closed the 
lid and dropped the case once more among the 
old and faded silks and satins. 

Jane Bell told us that she well remembered the 
box coming when the then “old Mrs. Fanshawe” 
died—that is, Bob’s mother. The mistress had 
told her all about the master’s sister who had 
been killed by lightning many and many a year 
before, almost on the eve of her marriage with 
Lord Cumberland. Jane Bell went on to de- 
scribe how my mother-in-law had turned the 
contents of this box over, remarking that Miss 
Margery Fanshawe must have been a very gay 
and frivolous person, judging by her taste in 
dress, then she had picked up two very old and 
faded newspapers, which were pushed down at 
one side of the box, and after reading them, 
threw them back and locked up the box in 
silence, “ with that turn of her lips, poor thing,” 
said Jane Bell, “as told them as knew her that 
she was not best pleased.” 

Molly took the papers down with her and 
looked them over. I copy a paragraph from 
the Morning Chronicle, March 5, 1793: 


August 23d, 1793.—“ A terrific thunder storm 
passed over the metropolis yesterday afternoon, 
doing a large amount of damage and resulting 
in several fatalities, of which the most distress- 
ing was the death, by the fall of a tree, of his 
Lordship the Earl of Cumberland and the beau- 
tiful and favorite actress, Miss Margery Fan- 
shawe. The ill-fated pair, who were on the eve 
of marriage, were walking together in Kensing- 
ton Gardens when the storm cameon. They 
took shelter under a tree, which, being almost 
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immediately shattered by a flash of lightning, 
fell, crushing both to death instantaneously. An 
account of the noble lord will be found in 
another column. The lady is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Fanshawe, of Little Barton, 
Blankshire. She appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre for the first time during the spring of 
the present year, when she at once sprang into 
popularity, and by her beauty and grace attrac- 
ted much notice, notably that of the noble lord 
whose untimely end she shared.” 


“ Poor thing!” sighed Molly, laying the news- 
papers, yellow and torn and musty, aside with 
reverent fingers. “ Poor young thing !” 

I felt sad and depressed that night, for a few 
months previously Sir Hugh had sent for me 
and told me that in consequence of the general 
depression, owing to bad seasons, reduced rents, 
and empty farms, he would have to reduce my 
income from four to three hundred a year, and 
on that very day he had told me to look out for 
a new berth, taking my own time. 

“T positively cannot afford but two hundred 
and fifty,” he said, frankly. I stayed on at two 
hundred and fifty, because I did not find another 
berth easy to drop into, and of course, as with 
Molly’s little settlement we had still four hun- 
dred a year, we were comfortable enough. I 
heard from Jack that he had suggested to Eliza- 
beth Bloggs that she should go shares in her 
mother’s property with Molly. She answered 
him with a text, of course, and added that her 
dear dead mother’s will was law; upon which 
Jack quarreled with her, and never spoke to her 
again, except as to Mrs. Bloggs, the rector’s 
wife. 

With us life flowed on much the same for 
more than a year, and then—oh ! there came a 
day—the evil day that old Mrs. Fanshawe had 
foretold: when I had to go home and tell Molly 
that the hall was sold, Sir Hugh almost penni- 
less, and I—out of a situation. 

Out of a situation I remained for months and 
months and months. We got shabby and care- 
worn, both of us. We gave up our house in Lit- 
tle Barton, and took a very small one in Blank- 
hampton, because nobody. knew us there. We 
had no servant, for we found that our one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year was barely enough 
for ourselves. Ourselves now meant not two 
but seven. 

We were very poor and very hopeless, but our 
hearts never drifted apart—thank God for it. 
We talked of emigrating, of realizing the capi- 
tal settled upon Molly, and trying a start in a 
fresh country. And yet, to make such a start 
with a delicate wife and five children, I did not 
dare to do it. 
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We had been half a year in the tiny house at 
Blankhampton, when one evening, when Molly 
was coming down from putting the last of the 
children to bed, she tore her dress. She uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

“Oh! Willy, I have torn my dress; it caught 
on the bolt. How vexing! It is the last I 
have. How shall I be able to get another? 
Oh! Willy, Willy, what an unlucky bird I have 
been to you!” she cried, the tears filling her 
blue soft eyes. 

I caught her tome. “Unlucky? Id rather 
live under a hedge with you, my darling,” I 
told her, “than have any other woman, even a 
queen, for my wife. Never mind your dress; or 
stay, why can’t you get one of those dresses in 
the iron-bound chest dyed ?” 

“Yes, I might,” she said doubtfully, smooth- 
ing my hand up and down between hers. “We 
might look at them, at all events.” 

We took a candle and went up-stairs, when 
Molly opened the box for the first time since 
the night Jack sent it home tous. She soon 
picked out a couple of gowns which she said 
were worth dyeing, and then, coming to the 
blue case, she opened it. The stage jewelry 
flashed and twinkled in the candle-light. 

“They really look very well,’ said she, 
thoughtfully. “I wonder, Willy, if any one 
would buy them—any actress, I mean?” 

“They might sell. They'll never be any use 
to us,” I replied. 

“Tl take them down and clean them up,” 
she said cheerfully—a very small ray of hope 
makes my darling cheerful. 

So she took them down and cleaned them 
carefully, making them gleam and glitter as if 
they were real; and whilst she was doing it we 
heard a gentle knock at the back door. I 
opened it, and there stood the wife of our next 
door neighbor, quite an uneducated person, yet 
one whose friendship we valued because it had 
been given to us in adversity. 

“ve brought back the potatoes I borrowed 
of Mrs. Manners to-day,” she said, pleasantly. 
She often borrowed little things in that way. 
Then catching sight of Molly, she cried, “ Why, 
Mrs. Manners, whatever have you got there ?” 

Molly explained, in detail. Mrs. Mason 
turned the ornaments over carefully. 

“My husband’s a jeweler, you know,” she 
remarked presently. 

“Oh! is he? I didn’t know,” answered 
Molly. 

“T dare say not. We don’t tell folks ; it’s bet- 
ter not, for he often has work to do at home. 
But he is, and he’s something more ; he’s a dia- 
mond-setter—the only one in Blankhampton. 
Them stones is real,” she added, carelessly, yet 
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with the air of a woman who really knew the 
value of words. 

“What !” we cried together. 

“Them’s real,” she repeated; “worth thou- 
sands. Fine emeralds, too—worth more than 
the diamonds; but [’ll fetch him.” 

“ Are you sure?” cried Molly, in an agonized 
voice. 

“They don’t set paste clear, my dear,” an- 
swered Mrs. Mason, kindly, and disappeared. 


When Mason came we found she was right. 
They were worth thousands—just thirty—and 
most probably had been Lord Cumberland’s last 
gift to his actress-love. Molly insisted upon 
sharing them with Jack. Bless her! she still 
has a firm belief, and will have it to her dying 
day, that “ mother was only having a little joke 
out of us” when she left her her great-aunt’s 
stage-effects. 


MY SCHEMING UNCLE JEROME. 


By BEeRTHE VADIER. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE following day I woke early. Daranne 
had brought to my room everything neces- 
sary for my disguise, and as,in spite of my 
twenty-five years, I had stiil left a good dash of 
childishness, the idea of the réle I was to play 
amused me vastly. I proceeded with keen pleas- 
ure to achieve the artistic toilette which, beneath 
an apparent negligence, yet required great care ; 
for assuredly I had no intention of displeasing 

Mlle. Merandol. 

When I had finished I was satisfied. The 
gray blouse with its leather belt showed off my 
figure, which is slender ; the great white, turned- 
over collar gave me a Shakespearian air which 
was not without its charm, and the long, loosely 
tied black silk cravat completed my artistic ad- 
justment. I had much trouble in tying a knot 
which looked sufficiently unstudied and in 
tumbling my hair, which, too well trained, per- 
sisted in separating over my forehead and fall- 
ing right and left in desperately regular curls. 
Still, by dint of efforts I at last stamped my 
cravat and hair with “ the fine disorder which 
is a result of art,’ and I rejoined Daranne, who 
declared my disguise was a complete success. 

“You are so exactly like a painter,” he said, 
“that no one would ever take you for a future 
millionaire.” 

We breakfasted in great spirits; then I covered 
my head with a straw hat of vast circumference, 
I burdened myself with all the paraphernalia 
of my new profession, and I said good-bye to 
my friend, who wished me good luck and happy 
adventures. 

The morning was delicious, and if it had not 
been for my implements, which, although light, 
still burdened an idler accustomed to have his 
arms free, I should have found the expedition 
delightful. 

At a short distance from Dijon the road lead- 
jng to C—— passes through woods, so that the 
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July sun was not uncomfortably warm. Still, 
there was a good deal of dust raised by numer- 
ous carts carrying vegetables to the city, so, per- 
ceiving a path parallel to the road, I took it 
with pleasure, for never had I happened on one 
so shady, so mossy, so flowery, so fitted for the 
steps of poet or artist. 

I had been walking two hours; I had passed 
the village of C——, which seemed to me par- 
ticularly pretty and clean, and I could see above 
the trees the pointed roofs of two towers, which 
appeared to be but a short distance away. I 
was tired, and thought I might rest in sight of 
the Merandol weather-vanes; I threw my appa- 
ratus at the foot of an oak tree, I threw myself 
down too, and found myself stretched full length 
on a bed of moss, bordered with daisies and but- 
tercups. 

I was so comfortable that I slept, and had 
most pleasant dreams, which I would willingly 
relate if the adventure which happened on my 
awakening had not made me’forget them. 

I don’t know what woke me; was it the ant 
crawling up my little finger? or the buzzing of 
two quarrelsome flies, who executed a duet close 
to my ears? was it the ray of sunlight slanting 
through the oak boughs and caressing the end 
of my nose? Perhaps all these causes united 
to draw me from the empire of dreams, but the 
only thing certain is that I awoke. 

I had scarcely done so, when I heard the 
sound of an approaching step, light and rhyth- 
mical, a step which could only belong to a 
woman, and to a woman young and pretty. 

I hastened to modify the ease of my attitude, 
and I seated myself in an elegant manner, lean- 
ing against my oak. “How fortunate,” I 
thought, “that I am awake. I might have 
been surprised stretched out like a calf, and— 
who can tell ?—perhaps seen snoring like a por- 
poise by a woman who might have been Mile. 
Merando! herself.” 
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As I finished this reflection the person ap- 
peared—not Mile. Merandol, but as delicately 
pretty a peasant girl as any one could imagine. 
Her Burgundy costume, clean, coquettish, well 
arranged, made her resemble a village girl at 
the Opéra Comique, and it was surprising to see 
her walking on a real road and under veritable 
trees. 

She was carrying a cake, so golden, so invit- 
ing, that it made my mouth water, and all the 
more because my walk had given me an appe- 
tite. 

We Parisians have a detestable habit of think- 
ing we may joke as we please with peasants. If 
we find them at all taking, we load them with 
compliments as silly as they are impertinent, 
and we consider them honored if we take the 
trouble to be witty at their expense. 

I was not exempt from this failing, and my 
friend, Daranne, in reminding me of our old 
studio life, revived in me my old desire for fun. 
My costume had something to do with it, too, 
and in remembrance of the days when I never 
refused ‘myself the pleasure of rhyming what- 
ever came into my head, I said: 


“I’m very hungry, charming girl, oh! tell me, will 
you take 

This heart of mine, and give, instead, a morsel of 
your cake?” 


I must say, in my own justification, that this 
impertinence was no sooner ended than I bit 
my tongue and would have given the world to 
recall it. But the amiable villager seemed 
neither surprised nor shocked ; she had stopped 
before me and was looking at me with a kind- 
ness which had mixed with it a little mockery. 

“Your heart,” she said, with a little, disdain- 
ful grimace, “is perhaps already well battered ; 
besides, I never sell nor exchange; but I never 
refuse alms, and since you are hungry, here is 
my cake,” and she offered it to me as she con- 
cluded. 

I was as confused as it is possible to be. I 
had expected some silly reply, and instead of 
that this refined speech, in the purest accent! 
Anxious to repair the error of my beginning, I 
racked my brain for a courteous, sprightly 
phrase, and, finding none, I remained stupidly 
silent. 

“ Well,” demanded the girl, still offering the 
cake, “don’t you want it?” 

“T beg your pardon, mademoiselle, I am a 
blunderer; you are a thousand times too good, 
but truly—I should not dare—” 

“You appear to be a stranger, and you must 


“taste our Burgundy pastry ; I assure you it isn’t 
‘bad. And,” she added, with an engaging smile, 


“T made this cake myself.” 
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“Then it ought to be delicious; but it had 
another destination, and I would not deprive—” 

“Don’t let your conscience trouble you. It 
was destined for some of the village children. 
I give it to them often, and they can have more 
to-morrow, while for you, perhaps, the occasion 
is unique.” 

“Tn that case—but—” 

“From your rather cavalier fashion of asking, 
I should not have expected you to be so back- 
ward in accepting.” 

“But, mademoiselle, your cake is of a size—” 

“ Never mind that, I will take half. Let us 
divide it, shall we?” 

I could not refuse. The division was made, 
though not equally, my pretty benefactress 
taking great care to leave me the larger portion. 
She sat down opposite to me on the slope which 
bordered the path; and, while nibbling her 
cake with the whitest little teeth in the world, 
she examined me with a curious and interested 
air. 

For my part, I admired her, and I was aston- 
ished to find my heart beating in a way it never 
had done before. Nothing could exceed the 
grace of this young girl. Her little, round face, 
pink and white as a baby’s, where shone the 
great velvety eyes and where smiled the sweetest 
mouth, was framed by braids of the golden-brown 
hair so dear to Venetian painters. This beau- 
tiful hair rebelled against the cap which pre- 
tended to cover it, and escaped wherever it 
could, forming little, mutinous ringlets over the 
forehead and neck. A large black ribbon, sup- 
porting a great golden cross, made her round 
and polished throat look white as marble; a 
brown cloth bodice fitted her lithe figure to per- 
fection; the elbow-sleeves showed two modeled 
arms, and the blue skirt, rather short, permitted 
her tiny feet to be seen, daintily shod, and pretty 
enough to make Cinderella die of envy. 

“Well, monsieur,” she asks me after an in- 
stant or two, “ how do you find my cake ?” 

“ Delicious, mademoiselle, and I shall always 
remember it.” 

“ Has your appetite such a long memory ?” 

“T don’t know yet, but if it forgets the cake 
my heart will always remember the pretty hand 
which gave it to a brainless fellow who merited 
something else.” 

“A box on the ear, you would say? I know 
plenty of the village girls who would, in fact, 
have thus responded to your original request.” 

“T sincerely and humbly beg your pardon for 
having addressed you; and yet, I must confess 
all, I only half repent, for if I had not spoken 
you would have passed on your way.” 

“And you would never have made the ac- 
quaintance of my pastry.” 
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“Do you belong to C——, mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Tt isa happy village if all the girls resem- 
ble you,” 

“Oh!” she cried, with a coquettish little air 
that suited her well, “there are ugly ones, too.” 
And saying this, she rose to continue her 
walk. 

I could not think what to do next to prolong 
the pleasure of hearing and seeing her for an- 
other instant. 

“Ah! mademoiselle, before you go add one 
more grace to those you have done me, and tell 
me your name.” 

“My name? and wherefore?” 

“Because,” I said, laughing, “it isa Christian 
duty to pray for our benefactors, and I must 
know by what name to commend you to Hea- 
ven.” 

“Since you are inspired by so pious a mo- 
tive,” she replied, also laughing, “I will not re- 
fuse to tell you that you may call me Denise 
Archamp.” 

“Denise! what a pretty name!” 

“And now, ought not I also to know the 
name of the Christian who is going to com- 
mend me to Heaven ?” 

“Leon G—,” I began, but I remembered in 
time that I bore a pseudonym, and catching 
myself up quickly I said, “ Eugene Despres.” 

“ Eugene Despres? that is a pretty name, too. 
You are an artist ?” 

“ As you may see, mademoiselle.” 

“ And you come to take views? Do you find 
our country pretty? It seems to me too flat to 
be picturesque.” 

“Ah! mademoiselle, the beauty of a scene 
does not always depend on varied land. The 
spot where you are standing would make a 
charming picture, and yet—” 

My admiring glance seemed to explain my 
thought, for she reddened and interrupted me 
by saying: 

“You ought to go and paint the Chateau de 
Merandol.” 

This name came like a dash of cold water, 
which fell on my enthusiasm and recalled me 
to reality, for the young peasant had made me 
forget the cause of my journey. The recollec- 
tion was very disagreeable to me, and I replied, 
with some temper: 

“Paint the Chateau de Merandol! is it worth 
the trouble?” 

“Why, yes, it is of fourteenth century archi- 
tecture, and has not been spoiled by restora- 
tions.” 

I thought I would profit by the occasion and 
make some inquiries about the family where I 
Was going. 
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“Who lives in this chiteau?” I asked, negli- 
gently. 

“M. Merandol and his daughter.” 

“Who is this M. Merandol?—a noble? an 
upstart ?” 

“Neither one nor the other. M. Merandol, 
if he would take the trouble to look, might per- 
haps find, like many others, certain papers in 
virtue of which he could call himself de Meran- 
dol, but he cares nothing for that. He is a 
farmer who has made his land valuable, as his 
father and grandfather did before him.” 

“Ts he liked in the country ” 

“Oh! yes, monsieur, you have only to ask 
whom you please; I defy you to hear anything 
but praises.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“One might say the country-side is rich, for 
each has his part in what he possesses.” 

“ And his daughter, is she young? old ?” 

“ Just my age.” 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

“ People think so.” 

“ And you?” 

“T think so, too.” 

“Ts she as beneficent as her father?” 

“There is not much merit in that, it is in the 
family; but the villagers are much attached to 
her and are mourning because she is soon to 
leave them.” 

“ Why ot 

“She is going to be married.” 

“To a stranger, then?” 

“To a young man from Paris, who is ex- 
pected soon. It is a marriage de convenance ar- 
ranged by the families (I wouldn’t let myself be 
married that way), but it is a custom among the 
wealthy, as you know. So you are warned, M. 
Eugene Despres, if you go to the chateau and 
see Mile. Aline, you must be careful not to fall 
in love with her. But I have talked enough ; I 
am wanted elsewhere. Adieu, monsieur.” 

“ What! already, mademoiselle ?” 

“T have been here a quarter of an hour, and 
it is not my habit to chat with strangers.” 

“Shall I see you again, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Who knows ?” she answered. 

She bent her head gracefully and tripped 
lightly away. It seemed to me that a portion 
of my heart went after her. I remained a long 
time with eyes fixed on the turn of the path 
where I had seen the pretty village girl disap- 
pear, and in thinking of her I again forgot M. 
Merandol, Mile. Aline, my marriage, and the 
chiteau. 

A peasant like Denise was enough to occupy 
the imagination and pique the curiosity. How 
could a country girl be possessed of such grace 
and wit! Above all, how came her language and 
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accent so correct? I had seen plenty of village 
schoolmasters, and judging C—— by analogy, I 
told myself it was impossible that this function- 
ary could form such pupils. No, Denise was no 
peasant; rather than believe it I would return 
to the superstitions of my childhood, and think 
that the loveliest of fairies had disguised her- 
self as a village maiden. 

“T must know the truth,” I said to myself; 
“T will go down to the village and inquire.” 

I was spared this trouble; chance sent me a 
little boy, who was dragging a school-bag after 
him and looked as if he might be playing tru- 
ant. I called him. 

“ What can I do for you, monsieur?” he asked, 
staring at me with his little, intelligent eyes. 

“You met a young girl just now?” 

“Do you mean Denise Archamp ?” 

“You know her?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? 
lage.” 

“ Are they peasants, these Archamps ?” 

“Which Archamps? you mean the father 
and brothers of Denise? They are all dead. 
But, of course, they are peasants.” 

“Then how comes this young girl to be so 
well-bred? how does she happen to speak so 
purely ?” 

“ Denise? does she speak differently from the 
rest of us? I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“Why do you want to:know ?” 

The question was embarrassing; I replied by 
offering the little fellow a ten-sous piece. “To 
buv warbles,” I said. 

“Thanks, monsieur,” he responded, making a 
movement as if to raise his absent hat. 

“ You won’t tell me where Denise lives?” 

“No, I can’t,” he said, after biting his finger 
and reflecting; “my grandmother has always 
told me that I must not answer questions with- 
out knowing why they are asked. When you 
see Denise you can ask her, and she will tell 
you if she chooses. I wish you good-morning, 
sir.” 

I had no time to insist. My little Ulysses 
ran away and was soon out of sight. 

And so Denise was really a peasant; but 
where could she have gotten an education so far 
above her station? The field of conjecture was 
vast, but I did not wander far. What did it 
matter? one thing was sure, this peasant was 
lovely, and no other girl had ever made such an 
impression on me. 

I have no idea how long I sat there at the 
foot of my oak tree, hoping for the return of this 
pretty Denise, and composing, to pass the time, 
a pleasant idyl. Dear knows what imprudent 
ending I might have given it, if my reason had 
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not gently warned me that I was galloping over 
forbidden grounds! 

“My child,” she said, “what are you thinking 
of? Denise Archamp can be and ought to be 
nothing to you. You have seen a pretty pic- 
ture; you have read a few lines in a charming 
book ; keep a thought of it in a corner of your 
memory if you like; but recollect what you owe 
to your uncle and yourself, and go on your way, 
Leon, go on your way to the Chateau de Meran- 
dol.” 

Convinced that my reason was right, I did 
not try to resist, and, sighing a little, I picked up 
my things and went on. 

Ten minutes later I found myself before a por- 
tal, guarded by two stone lions with open, men- 
acing mouths. Nature, capricious artist, de- 
lighting in contradictions, had sent some wan- 
dering seeds to germinate in these yawning jaws, 
and had filled them with blossoms white and 
pink, so delicate and frail that the light wind 
waved their flexible stems. 

The iron gate, artistically wrought, like all the 
works of the great century, was open. I entered, 
and found myself in a fine avenue of chestnuts, 
leading straight to the chateau. The aspect of 
this building is rather imposing, thanks to its 
high steps and its two towers; but what is seen 
better than its majesty is the friendly look 
given, I think, by the climbing plants which 
drape its walls, and by the flowers which bloom 
on its balconies. 

An old servant washing a carriage was the 
first person I met. I asked him if I could speak 
to his master. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “I will show you the 
way. Ah! but here is monsieur himself.” 

An elderly man, tall and noble looking, was 
descending the steps. I went toward him, 
and, bowing respectfully, presented my friend’s 
card. 

“You are welcome,” he said, extending his 
hand cordially. “We are always delighted to 
see M. Daranne’s friends at Merandol.” 

I expressed my desire to take a sketch of the 
castle. 

“Sketch as much as you please,” he replied, 
“it does my manor too much honor. But, first, 
pray enter and take some refreshment.” 

I assured M. Merandol that I needed 
nothing. 

“In that case I will not insist. But I beg 
you to make yourself at home here, and if you 
want anything ask for it without the slightest 
ceremony; you could not give me a greater 
pleasure.” 

I thanked him. 

“Over there,” added my host, showing me a 
thicket, “would be a good place for you. It is 
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shady, and our house shows best from there. I 
speak on Daranne’s authority. I will come out 
after awhile and see your work, if you will allow 
me.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

He bowed pleasantly and went into the house. 
I seated myself at the spot indicated, unfolded 
my implements, and began a draught. 


CHAPTER III. 


But my reason, as often before, escaped me, 
and seeing me with pencils and brushes in my 
hand, she left me to my imagination, and what 
do you think I sketched?—the Chiteau de 
Merandol? Not at all; but the corner of a path 
where a fresh village girl, in brown bodice and 
blue skirt, stood smiling at a big fellow in a gray 
blouse. 

When I saw what I had done I did not stop 
to admire my work, although it had a grace and 
dash that I have never before or since found in 
my pencil. I felt ashamed to find myself so in- 
fluenced by my impressions, and I felt angry 
with this Denise for haunting me so. 

What would M. Merandol have thought if 
he had come to look at my work and had seen 
this youthful head instead of his old castle? 
I hid the sketch in the bottom of my box and 
began another of the old gray walls of the 
manor, of the ancient ivy which hung capri- 
ciously over them, and of the two great elm- 
trees, which rose almost to the height of the 
two towers. At one moment, when I was com- 
paring my picture with the model, I thought I 
saw a little white hand raising a persienne. I 
fancied perhaps Mlle. Aline was watching me, 
and my heart beat a little faster than usual. I 
assumed the most inspired air that I could, 
worked ardently, then raised my head and threw 
back my hair, as if to relieve my heated brow 
from the fever of its genius. 

My draught was nearly finished when I saw 
M. Merandol coming toward me with a young 
lady, whom I knew must be his daughter, since 
he and his daughter were alone at the ché- 
teau. 

“ How you go at it, my young artist,” he said, 
slapping me amicably on the shoulder. “In 
less than two hours a picture which seems fin- 
ished! It is well done, very well done, don’t 
you think so, Aline?” 

“Yes, papa,” she replied, in a very sweet 
voice. 

I had risen, and while the father and daugh- 
ter were examining my picture, I examined the 
young lady. 

Uncle Jerome and friend Daranne had told 
the truth—she was charming; large, admirably 


made, white skin, pink cheeks, soft blue eyes, and 
magnificent, fair hair. Besides, what is rather 
uncommon among ladies of the provinces, her 
hair and dress were arranged with perfect taste. 

I was already reconciled to the situation. M. 
Merandol seemed to me to unite all the qualities 
that the most exacting son-in-law could desire 
—a noble exterior, distinguished manners, a fine 
mind, nothing in anyway provincial. One could 
show him at Paris, where he would grace any 
drawing-room. As for his daughter, she was 
also very presentable. It would only need six 
months of Parisian life to turn her into an ele- 
gant woman. 

The bell for the noon meal broke in on my 
reflections. 

“Monsieur Eugene Despres,” said the pro- 
prietor, “I have had your place prepared. Come 
with us.” 

I tried to refuse. 

“What! you surely will permit a country 
gentleman to offer his hospitality. Where 
would you get your luncheon ?—at the village 
inn? I assure you they would not know how 
to make even an omelette. So come, our cutlets 
are cooling.” 

“ But, sir, my dress— ?” 

“ There is no one with us but my overseer and 
steward, who dresses plainly and does not care 
if others do the same.” 

“ And then, in the country,” added Mlle. Me- 
randol, smiling, “picturesque costumes are 
always in keeping.” 

The smile decided me. 

I followed my entertainers into a vast dining- 
room furnished in the carved oak of the Renais- 
sance. M. Merandol presented his steward, 
M. Pierre Chardonne, a handsome, well-made 
fellow, with a taking face, who was dressed in 
a style that blended the fashions of city and 
country. 

I was placed between M. and Mile. Meran- 
dol. I was delighted to find such an agreeable 
father-in-law, such a beautiful betrothed; de- 
lighted, above all, to have my luncheon, for I 
was very hungry. The amiable conversation 
and the good cheer of my entertainer increased 
this happy contentment, and it seemed to me 
that nothing would be less difficult than to obey 
my Uncle Jerome. 

Mile. Aline talked very little, but talked 
well; her mind was not remarkable, perhaps, 
but she had sense and good taste. Her voice, 
her manners, expressed the utmost gentleness, 
which is the quality I esteem most highly in a 
woman. I felt ready to fall in love. 

Toward the end of the repast the domestic 
who had served us retired, and a young waiting 
maid brought on a basket of the finest straw- 
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berries. Let any one imagine my surprise— 
this maid was Denise Archamp ! 

Unfortunately for me, this surprise, mingled 
with emotion, betrayed itself in a most inelegant 
manner. I was drinking. I choked, and re- 
placing my glass with an uncertain hand I upset 
the contents over the dress of my fair neighbor. 
I was all the more mortified, because I could 
not make my excuses on account of the obsti- 
nate fit of coughing which possessed me, and 
because I saw the most mischievous smile on 
the lips of Denise. 

“Drink,” said my host, refilling my glass; 
“what causes the trouble will cure it—a homeo- 
pathic remedy, as you are aware.” 

I followed his advice, and at last, able to speak, 
I expressed my regrets to Mlle. Aline for the 
accident. She accepted them with a good 
grace which proved her amiability ; it is so sel- 
dom that a woman can pardon any awkward- 
ness by which her toilette suffers. I admired 
her good-nature and was grateful for it; but I 
found her beauty diminished by half. My little 
fairy was there. 

The meal ended without further incident, and 
after walking awhile on the terrace with my 
friends I returned sadly, dreamily, to my easel. 
Luck was against me. How could I forget 
Denise if I were to see her constantly ? 

I was only a moment seated when she came 
to me. 

“Tt seems,” she said, laughing, “that my 
cake did not destroy your appetite ; for you did 
ample honor to M. Merandol’s good fare.” 

“So I did; it must be the country air which 
makes me so hungry; but your cake is paid for 
now, mademoiselle.” 

“ How so, monsieur ?” 

“In amusement. You ridiculed me very 
finely a little while ago.” 

“Ridiculed? because I smiled? At a comedy 
one smiles, one even laughs, without ridiculing 
either the play or the actors.” 

“True; but I know that I was very ab- 
surd.” 

“Not at all. 
gracefully.” 

“You ought to spare me, Mademoiselle Den- 
ise Archamp, for it was the surprise of seeing 
you which caused my mishap.” 

“ How flattering! So I produce an effect like 
the head of Medusa or the spectre of Banquo. 
Thanks for the compliment.” 

“You have much erudition, mademoiselle ; 
where did you acquire it?—not at the village 
school, I am sure.” 

“No, Denise Archamp was brought up with 
Mademoiselle Merandol, whose foster-sister she 
is. She shared all her lessons.” 


I never saw any one choke so 
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“She has profited by them.” 

“To the extent of her ability.” 

“ And in what capacity is she here?” 

“ Mademoiselle’s maid, and also her friend 
and companion.” 

“With such an education as you have had, 
how can you content yourself with service ?” 

“My duties are light. And besides, frankly, 
I would rather be above my place than have a 
place above me.” 

“You are a philosopher.” 

“A little. But how do you find Mlle. 
Aline ?” 

“Very beautiful, and very amiable.” 

“Tsn’tshe? I noticed that you looked at her 
in an admiring way. Do you mean to try to 
cut out the young Parisian suitor? I won’t op- 
pose you. Perhaps you are rich enough your- 
self to address my mistress. In such a case, 
good luck to you, M. Eugene Despres; I prom- 
ise not to tell mademoiselle that this artist’s 
heart, which you mean to offer her, came so 
near being exchanged for a cake.” And she ran 
off, laughing. 

I no longer knew where I was. What did 
Denise want with me?—to turn my head or to 
make fun of me? Both, perhaps. Why had I 
asked for her cake? it had all come out of that. 
I thought of Circe and her magic drinks; Den- 
ise might be a witch who mixed philtres with 
her pastry. I forced myself to be superstitious 
to smother my shame at my sudden fascination. 
I have since found out that this witch had no 
other philtre than her black eyes and her wit. 
Still, in spite of my agitation, I finished my lit- 
tle picture, and M. Merandol liked it. 

“Tf you were in no hurry to leave here,” he 
said, “I should beg you to do me a favor.” 

“T am not hurried, monsieur, and I should 
be much pleased to oblige you.” 

“Then be my guest for a few days and paint 
this pretty picture over again for me in larger 
size. If my daughter leaves me soon, she will 
be glad to have a painting of her old nest.” 

“T will do it willingly, monsieur; but my 
conscience forces me to tell you thaf I am not a 
first-class artist, and you could have it better 
done by a more skillful brush than mine.” 

“No, I like your style. You have a light 
touch and your coloring is good. Then, our 
friend Daranne is a highly talented painter ; 
well, I don’t like his landscapes, they are thin 
and dry. His forte is in portraits.” 

He told me he had painted Mlle. Merandol’s 
portrait. I should like very much to see it.” 

“It is a chef-deuvre; but, unfortunately, it 
is no longer here. Aline’s godmother gave me 
no peace until I had given it to her. We must 
have it done again. But, is it understood? 
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shall we have this old manor painted by you ? 
My daughter hopes that you may consent.” 

“Tn that case, sir, I shall be happy to obey. 
But I must return to Dijon to choose a canvas 
and to have my luggage brought from M. Da- 
ranne’s. 

“Write a note. My man goes into town 
every day, and by to-morrow you will have all 
you need.” 

The affair was settled. I asked for paper and 
pens and wrote this telegrammatic note to Da- 
ranne: 


“Give my things to the porter, with a canvas 
of twenty inches. Yours faithfully, 
“ EUGENE. 
“P, S.—I am bewitched.” 


At dinner I again found myself beside Mlle. 
Aline. 

Her toilette was more elaborate than it had 
been in the morning, and was in excellent taste. 
The soft, shining white dress trimmed with blue 
was becoming to her sweet blonde beauty; her 
hair was arranged prettily, and her face was 
bright; but the charm was destroyed ; her ele- 
gance, her beauty, no longer touched me, and I 
felt that Denise had tyrannical possession of my 
heart. 

Coffee was served on the terrace by the little 
fairy, and I never drank any more delicious, not 
even at the house of the Pasha of Egypt, where 
last year I had the honor of drinking three 
cups. 

The air grew a little chilly and we went in 

n. 

“You will not be shocked to see Denise in the 
drawing-room,” whispered M. Merandol. “She 
is my daughter’s dearest friend, and I love her 
almost as much as I do Aline.” 

The evening was charming and far too short. 
Mlle. Merandol and her friend played for us, 
and the peasant’s performance was not the worst. 
They sang a duet. Aline’s voice was like her 
beauty, sweet, calm, limpid; that of Denise, 
clear, brilliant, capricious, and gay, resembled 
her expressive features. At ten o’clock we 
separated. My host conducted me himself to 
the chamber prepared for me, and wished me a 
good-night, which, alas! was not realized. 

I had often heard of the demon of insomnia, 
but never having been visited by him, I consid- 
ered him a myth; it did not seem reasonable to 
me that there were people who could not sleep. 
“You dream that you don’t sleep,” I used to say 
to the unfortunates who complained to me of 
their broken rest. 

That night I made the monster’s acquaintance. 
Hardly had I lain my head on the pillow when 
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he sat down by my bedside. I felt him pull 
each hair on my head, tickle my eyelids to force 
me to open them, cool my feet, accelerate the 
beating of my pulses, buzz in my ears, and 
repeat incessantly the names of Aline and 
Denise. 

When I found that I could not sleep I wished 
to employ the time in salutary reflections; and 
first I asked myself if I had done well in enter- 
ing M. Merandol’s house under a false name, and 
if it were not my duty to undeceive him on the 
morrow by telling him whom I really was. It 
would be right and frank, but then—I should 
have to play another part, pay no attention to 
Denise, and offer my homage to Mlle. Aline, 
while my heart and mind were full of another. 

“What matter?” said my returning reason. 
“ Are you so frivolous as to be content with only 
a fresh face and a pretty chatter? Aline’s solid 
qualities—” 

“ Denise, also,” I cried, “has solid qualities; 
if she has not would she be Aline’s intimate 
friend, and would M. Merandol love her like his 
own child?” 

“But,” continued my reason, “ what a difference 
in position! Aline will be rich, and little De- 
nise seems to have nothing but her pretty 
eyes.” 

“Ah! I beg of you,” I cried to myself, “do 
not employ such arguments with me; you know 
very well that money cannot have anything to 
do with it. Talk to me rather of my good uncle, 
of the affection and gratitude I owe him, that is 
the only way to subdue my heart.” 

So passed a great part of the night, but at last 
Islept. This sleep was crossed by the most fan- 
tastic dreams, and when I woke at daylight I 
dressed myself and slipped quietly out into the 
open air. 

I don’t know how it happened, but I soon 
found myself at the place where I had met De- 
nise. I easily recognized the large oak which 
had sheltered my sleep, the grass I had crushed 
under me, the impress of little feet, and some 
cake-crumbs which the birds had not yet car- 
ried off. 

How much to happen in one day! Whata 
change in me! I, who the day before knew 
neither love nor sleeplessness, had made ac- 
quaintance with these two tormentors of men, 
and why? All because of that unhappy 
cake. 

I can’t tell how long I stayed there quarreling 
with my destiny, after the fashion of men who 
have not strength enough to take a stand. 

My duty was clear enough. I ought to love 
Mlle. Merandol, I ought to forget Denise. Yes, 
I would try to forget her—I was firmly resolved 
to try. I owed that tomy Uncle Jerome. Yet, 
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and explain who may this contradiction, at the 
same moment that I said these reasonable things 
to myself, I got down on all fours and kissed the 
earth which bore the impress of her tiny 
feet. 

A shout of laughter made me quit this posi- 
tion and rise suddenly. I saw the rough head 
of the little boy to whom I had given the ten- 
sou piece, and who now rewarded me by mock- 
ing me. I jumped over the hedge, fully intend- 
ing to box his ears, but his quick little legs soon 
carried him beyond my vengeance, while I, 
ashamed and sorrowful, turned back toward the 
chateau. 

There in the court-yard I saw a number of 
poor people gathered. Denise was in the midst 
distributing clothes and provisions. “What an 
accomplished girl,” I thought, “as good as she 
is witty and pretty.” Of course, she was only 
distributing the bounty of the owners of the 
chateau, but it evidently made her happy to do 
it, and if it is true that 





“The manner of giving is worth more than the 
git,” 


then this young lady’s-maid, with her kind smile 
and sweet voice, was the veritable benefactress. 
And they knew it well. They blessed her; I 
saw several kiss her little hand, and need I say 
I envied them! But I had decided to be rea- 
sonable. I merely bowed to the young girl, and 
prepared to begin my picture. My valise and 
canvas had already arrived. 

It was written that Denise should not let me 
alone. During the morning she came to the 
garden to make bouquets, and drew near to look 
at my work. 

“Did you sleep well?” she asked me. 

“Why, yes, mademoiselle.” 

“Joseph told us the contrary (his room is 
over yours). He says you moved about, talked, 
sighed. He thought you were ill, and he was 
going to you when he reflected that it was prob- 
ably an artistic habit to have troubled sleep.” 

“T am sorry to have disturbed Joseph’s re- 
pose; I will endeavor to be calmer. But you, 
mademoiselle, how did you rest ?” 

“Oh! I had some work to finish, and I sat up 
nearly all night.” 

“You did wrong; if you keep long vigils 
you will lose your freshness and your bright 
eyes.” 

“Vigils are not fatiguing when the work is a 
pleasure.” 

“Might one ask at what you were working 
with such ardor?” 

“ At my wedding garments—perhaps.” 

“ You are going to be married, mademoiselle?” 
I cried. 
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“And why not, monsieur ? it has been settled 
this long while; I shall be married on the same 
day as my friend.” , 

I felt a sharp pain at my heart. “Who is 
the happy mortal to whom you accord your 
hand ?” 

“What should you say to M. Pierre Char- 
donne ?” 

“What! him, mademoiselle ?” 

“ And why not, monsieur?” 

“You love him?” 

“ Apparently.” 

“T can hardly believe it.” 

“Why? Isn’t M. Chardonne very nice?” 

“ He isn’t bad-looking, but from you to him— 
what a difference.” 

“* Love lives on contrasts,’ as some moralist 
has said—Bernardin de St. Pierre, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Tt is impossible, Mademoiselle Denise, quite 
impossible, that a person like you, beautiful, 
gifted, highly educated, who can quote from 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, should marry a stew- 
ard, who is not bad-looking, I admit, but who 
certainly is not worthy—” 

“ Be careful, Monsieur Artist; in the heat of 
your argument you are making mistakes in your 
picture, and nature is rebelling on your can- 
vas.” 

“You are right, I was careless. So you 
paint ?” 

“A little. I have taken lessons with my 
friend Aline in drawing and water-colors.” 

“You see very well that with all these tal- 
ents you can’t marry a steward.” 

“Ts it possible that you have another hus- 
band to propose for me ?” 

She was so pretty when she asked me that; 
her look had something so magnetic, her smile 
such an irresistible charm, that, forgetting again 
my uncle and my duty, I was going to answer, 
“Myself.” But my reason gave me such a pull 
by the ear that I kept silent. 

“You see very well,” she said, after an in- 
stant, that I had better marry M. Chardonne. 
Besides, I love him dearly.” 

I replied by a sigh, and, not knowing very 
well what I was about, I threw my colors on 
with fury. 

“ Since it is so, mademoiselle, I can only wish 
you happiness.” 

“Thanks, and let me wish you the same.” 
She dropped me a graceful courtesy, and went 
into the house. 

Still another motive for forgetting this fancy. 
Let me think no more of this heart, which is 
already engaged. But alas! the obstacle only 
inflamed my zeal, and the idea of this rival 
spurred on my love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ir must not be supposed that I gave myself 
up without struggling and remorse. I fought 
valiantly, and if I did not gain the victory it 
was not my fault. I made the most unheard-of 
efforts to incline my heart toward Mlle. Meran- 
dol; but love would not be forced, and for all 
my trying I felt nothing but friendship for 
Aline, who, nevertheless, merited far more. 

I don’t know if flight would have triumphed 
over the sentiment I felt for Denise; perhaps 
this energetic method employed from the first 
day might have succeeded, though I doubt it; 
but, after all, it had not been in my power to 
employ it, since I had promised to stay. 

So I constantly saw my enslaver. I was in- 
fatuated by her glances, her smile, the sound of 
her voice, and during the few hours she passed 
away from us I still heard her talked of. M. 
Merandol and his daughter praised her until 
any one would have supposed they wanted me 
to love her. 

“She has,” said my host, “the goodness of an 
angel, the wit of an imp, the gayety of a child, 
and the sense of a sage.” Her friends told me 
a thousand stories of her goodness; among other 
things I learned that the work which had kept 
her up so late was not, as she had mischievously 
told me, her trousseau, but some baby-clothes 
destined for a poor woman in the village. 

My love had arrived rapidly to such a degree 
of intensity that I considered it incurable, and 
I no longer tried to control it; and yet (I think 
this merits a little admiration) since I had 
known that the girl was engaged I had care- 
fully guarded my words. I had said nothing 
which could let her know the state of my feel- 
ings, although perhaps my looks had been less 
discreet. 

However that may have been, she was very 
kind to me. Her adorable teazing often seemed 
a coquettish screen for an affectionate regard. 
Sometimes my vanity whispered that Denise 
must feel some difference between me and her 
heavy Chardonne, and that if she were still free 
to choose this choice would fall on me. He 
seemed so cold, that fellow! I detested him less 
because he was my rival than because he seemed 
indifferent to his promised bride. He seldom 
looked at her, spoke to her in the quietest way, 
and was not in the least agitated when the girl’s 
hand touched his. One evening even, horror! 
he fell asleep while she was singing, and a so- 
norous snoring accompanied that delicious voice 
which so transported me. 

By a contrast which is often met in vulgar 
natures, the cold Chardonne was jealous. When- 
ever I talked to Denise he looked at us in a 
most unfriendly way; if the young girl gratified 
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me by a smile, he hastened to make me expiate 
this happiness by throwing me a glance charged 
with homicidal intentions. Every day he 
asked me when my picture would be finished. 

“ Not so very soon,” I responded, maliciously. 
He then sighed profoundly, and there was no 
need for much perspicacity to divine that my 
presence troubled him and that the day of my 
departure would be a glad day for him. 

“He will make her unhappy,” I often 
thought; “he is not capable of appreciating 
this treasure, and then I asked myself if it would 
not be a noble and kind action to take this 
charming Denise away from one so little wor- 
thy of her. Still, what right had I to try to 
prevent a marriage which M. Merandol ap- 
proved and which seemed to satisfy her? 

As for Mile. Aline, I was fully decided not to 
marry her; I could not in honor consent to 
offer her my hand while my heart belonged to 
another. I would go back to my uncle, tell him 
all, and if he did not strangle me I would write 
to M. Merandol, confessing my deceit and its 
consequences, and expressing my regret that I 
could not avail myself of all his kind intentions 
toward me. 

Several days passed, and my work was nearly 
done. My departure was close at hand, and I 
dreaded it inexpressibly ; it seemed impossible 
for me to live without Denise. I ought toadmit 
that I had been as longas I could over the picture, 
working it over and over under pretense of 
obtaining the most favorable lights. But at 
last I had to stop. Mlle. Merandol had been 
charmed with my last effect of moonlight; she 
had obliged me to retain it, and my labor was 
ended—I must go. But I took one whole day 
more to varnish my painting. 

I rose very early and made my customary 
pilgrimage to the corner of the path where I 
had tasted the cake which had turned my head. 
Yes, I was so deeply in love that, if Denise had 
been free, I, the cowardly and submissive nephew, 
would have braved my uncle to marry her. 

After awhile, I said good-bye to this enchanted 
corner and returned to the chateau. It was 
again the poor-people’s day. I hid behind a 
pillar to watch this charitable scene. 

Denise looked lovelier than ever. She had 
a féte-day look about her, although she wore 
her usual dress and she had no cap on, only a 
bunch of starry daisies in her golden-brown 
hair. 

I listened with delight while she talked to 
these people; her voice was so sweet, her words 
so well chosen, so well adapted to each one’s 
situation. It was advice for this one, encour- 
agement for that one, consolation for another. 
I do not think I should have loved her so if I 
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had not discovered this serious and tender phase 
of her character. 

When the poor were gone I approached her, 
intending to express my admiration, and, in 
saying good-bye, to speak, not of love, but of 
friendship ; but the instant she saw me her ex- 
pression changed—its softness gave place to the 
mischievous smile with which she always teazed 
me. I no longer dared to be serious. 

“You have forgotten one poor fellow, Made- 
moiselle Denise,” I said, laughing, “one who is 
ashamed and afraid to ask for anything.” 

“ Since when has timidity seized him?” 

“Since once when he was too audacious, 
although audaces fortuna jurat.” 

“Very well; but you need not hold out your 
hand; Mile. Aline gave me nothing for you.” 

“ And I ask nothing from Mlle. Aline. The 
alms I implore Denise only can give me.” 

“What is it you want ?” 

“T am going away. Mademoiselle, give me 
one of the daisies you wear in your hair?” 

“Oh! but what would my lover say ?” 

“He won’t mind. Didn’t we break a cake 
between us? That made us friends. Friends 
may give a flower at parting.” 

“ And what should you do with this daisy ?” 
at the same time she took one from her hair. 

“T would keep it all my life.” 

“Daisies aren’t meant to keep,” she said, 
willfully; “the pearl of the fields has some- 
thing better to do than to dry up in a book. 
She tells us girls if we are beloved, and how 
much.” 

She began to pull off the petals. “ Un peu, 
beaucoup, passionnément, pas du tout—passionné- 
ment /” she cried, as the last petal fell. “How 
glad I am, passionnément /” And she clapped 
her little hands. 

I was both piqued and pained. Denise was 
so quick witted that it seemed impossible she 
should not know I loved. her; and if she knew, 
then her action was unkind—even cruel. 

“When you are so pleased, Mademoiselle, 
you should not refuse a keepsake to a parting 
friend.” 

“Tf you really want it, take it,” she replied, 
carelessly; “there are plenty more in the 
fields,” 

I took the flower she offered me, but I felt 
strangely vexed at her indifference. I think I 
had tears in my eyes. She looked at me and 
became serious. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked. 
seem sad.” 

“T have troubles, Mademoiselle.” 
“Tell me what they are.” 

“ What would be the use?” 

“To comfort yourself, 
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friends because we broke a cake between us. 
Tell me, then, what troubles you, and, who 
knows, perhaps I may know the remedy ?” 

“There is none.” 

“ Recent misfortunes are never incurable, and 
yours must be recent, for you were gay enough 
when you arrived. Something has happened 
here at Merandol ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Oh! oh! what I foretold in fun has come 
true then? you love Mile. Aline?” 

“T wish to Heaven I did!” I cried, impa- 
tiently. 

“Why would you be so happy if you loved 
my mistress ?” 

“ Just because if I loved her I would not love 
you,” I answered, quickly. 

“ Monsieur! what are you saying?” 

“What I ought not to say, but since the words 
have escaped me I can’t unsay them. Yes, 
Denise, I have loved you from the first instant 
I saw you, but I have tried to smother my affec- 
tion, and especially since I have known you are 
engaged.” 

“And if I had deceived you about that, if I 
were free ?” 

“Oh! then—” 

“ Well—then ?” 

“Ts it true, Denise? are you free?” 

“ Supposing I were, what would you do?” 

“What would Ido? Why, ask you to marry 
me.” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“Seriously.” 

“Do you forget that I am a peasant ?” 

“What does that matter ?” 

“Very poor !” 

“Tt is enough that I love you. Oh! I cannot 
offer you wealth; all my expectations come 
from an uncle who would disinherit me if I 
married against his will. But I can work, and 
we should not want for the necessities of life.” 

“T doubt that a little,” she said, smiling; 
“and however M. Merandol may praise your 
picture, you are not a good artist.” 

“T should not depend on my brush. I have 
studied law and can be a lawyer.” 

“A lawyer! and you have an uncle! M. Eu- 
gene Despres, are you not M. Leon Galbert?” 

“You have guessed correctly ; but do not be- 
tray me.” 

“So you ought to marry mademoiselle ?” 

“My uncle desired it, and I desired to please 
my uncle. But I saw you, and this marriage 
has become impossible. I have struggled in 
vain against you and against myself; you have 
gained, and since you are free—” 

“T did not say that.” 

“You gave me to understand as much.” 























“You did not understand correctly. No, I 
am not free, monsieur, and I will even add that 
you are not so yourself.” 

“T not free!” 

“You are engaged to Mlle. Merandol ?” 

“Engaged! why, you have been present at 
all our conversations, and you know I have not 
said a word which—” 

“A mistake. You have said much, more 
than you seem to know, and you have found the 
way to her heart so well that the expected suitor 
would be badly received if this suitor was not, 
most fortunately, yourself.” 

“Then you think that Mlle. Merandol—” 

“Ts well disposed toward you; I not only 
think it, but am sure.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Aline tells me everything.” 

“Tt is a pity, but I can’t help it. If Mlle. 
Merandol finds me to her taste, is it my fault ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur; a young man who ar- 
rives enveloped in the charms of mystery, who 
gives himself romantic, poetical, artistic airs, 
who shows himself witty, imaginative, is to 
blame if he turns the heads of young girls, and 
he ought to bear the consequences.” 

“You teaze me, Denise, and you are laugh- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I am laughing at your sorry look when 
all is succeeding so well. For I must tell you, 
nephew though you are of your uncle, your 
marriage would not have come off if you had 
not pleased my friend. Aline is not a girl to 
be married against her will, and her father only 
does what she pleases.” 

“But I tell you again I don’t love her.” 

“You are mistaken; you think you love 
Denise, but you really love Aline.” 

I protested. 

“You will see later that I tell you the truth. 
Now listen to me: Denise Archamp is much 
flattered that you would raise her to your level, 
but she declines for the reason you already 
know. She is promised to M. Chardonne.” 

“But it is a marriage of convenience.” 

“Of inclination, altogether of inclination; a 
friendship from childhood. You see, there is 
nothing to alter.” 

“Then the kindness I thought I sometimes 
saw in your eyes—” 

‘Denise has a friendship for you, but nothing 
more. And, besides, even if her heart spoke, 
she loves her friend, Aline, too dearly to carry 
off her lover.” 

“But I repeat again that I feel no love for 
her.” 

“And I repeat again that you love her and 
will marry her.” 

“ Never !” 
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“Your ‘never’ makes me laugh. You will 
marry her, I tell you, and the sooner the better, 
since Denise will marry at the same time 
you do.” 

“You are so cruel—” 

“O nonsense! it will happen as I tell you; 
and the day you marry Mlle. Merandol you will 
not regret Denise.” 

I was confounded. Since I had put foot on 
Burgundy soil I had seemed in a dream; I 
could not seize on reality. Denise had just 
quietly assured me that I loved Aline! I did 
not know what to think. 

As I went along the avenue of chestnuts, lost 
in thought and not looking around me, I found 
myself suddenly in the arms of my Uncle Je- 
rome, who nearly choked me in his warm em- 
brace, and said: 

“Well, boy, is the affair all settled?” 

“What affair?” 

“A pretty question! Your marriage.” 

“Hush! uncle, I am here incognito.” 

“Incognito! why so?” 

“Tt was an ideaI had. Don’t scold me. I 
felt so embarrassed at the thought of presenting 
myself here. M. Merandol thinks I am a 
traveling artist. I have painted him a pic- 
ture.” 

“Romantic fellow! I don’t like crooked 
paths; as a general thing, they lead astray. 
But still—you love Aline, I suppose ?” 

“ Alas! no.” 

“You do not love her?” 

“No, I tell you.” 

“Then what have you in place of a heart? 
Are you incapable of feeling?” 

“Tf you would not be angry—” 

“Be angry, indeed! Do I get angry, eh? 
Am I a violent man, monsieur, my nephew?” 

“Oh! not at all, but—” 

“T would like to know when you have seen 
me angry? and why should I be so? What is 
the matter ?” 

“The matter is—but don’t glare at me so—” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, then, I love—” 

“Whom, since it is not Aline?” 

“My dear uncle—” 

“T am not your dear uncle, monsieur. 
Whom do you love ?” 

“ Mile. Merandol’s maid.” 

“ Denise ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Miserable fellow! did I send you here for 
that? Denise!” 

“Don’t disturb yourself; I shall not marry 
her.” 

“Tt only needed that !” 

“She refused me.” 
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“Yes, uncle.” 

“But, idiot, I should have disinherited you.’ 

“T supposed you would.” 

“ And you could bear that ?” 

“Better than to think I should cause you 
pain.” 

“Come! you are a better boy than I thought 
you,” he said, pressing my hand. “ Let us stop 
talking nonsense and speak of Aline. How do 
you find her?” 

“Very beautiful.” 

“Tsn’t she, now? <A figure—” 

“ Charming.” 

“ Eyes, hair—” 

“Lovely.” 

“ Mind—” 

“ Enough.” 

“Good sense—” 

“Plenty.” 

“Good! you see you love her!” 

“ Indeed no, I assure you.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“Uncle, I love Denise. Can’t you understand 
me? Were you never in love ?” 

“You know I never had time.” 

“ Ah, dear uncle, love is stronger than one’s 
self, reason has nothing to do with it. Love is 
a lightning which strikes, a fire which devours, 
a—” 

“ A folly which upsets you, but I don’t care 
for that. Your dreams will not prevent my 
wise project. You are keeping me standing 
here in the sun, and I am tired and thirsty. 
Let us go into the house, and since you have 
not been introduced I will present you.” 

“But, uncle—” 

Without listening to me, he caught my arm 
and drew me into the chateau. Denise was ar- 
ranging a basket of flowers in the hall. 

“ Announce us, little girl,” said my uncle. 

She turned and dropped a pretty courtesy. 
My uncle made an exclamation of mingled ad- 
miration and surprise. 

“ Ma foi! yes,’ he whispered, “she is hand- 
some, and I can understand how at your age 
one might lose one’s heart to those eyes.” 

“Didn’t you know her before, uncle?” 

“T saw her last year, but she has improved so 
much.” 

Denise had conducted us to the drawing-room, 
where M. Merandol soon joined us. The two 
friends exchanged a cordial greeting, and then 
my Uncle Jerome, in spite of my imploring 
glances, informed the proprietor of the chateau 
whom I was and why I had presented myself 
under the name of Eugene Despres. 

I tried to make my excuses. 

“There is no occasion,” said M. Merandol; 
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“one only needs to recall one’s youth to know 
how these delightfully romantic ideas are com- 
posed and carried out. Besides, my daughter 
and I guessed who you really were, and as we 
hoped to lose nothing by being examined, we 
favored your project.” 

After some further talk my uncle dismissed 
me. 

“Go, now, and let two old comrades chat 
awhile about old times,” he commanded. 

I did not make him say it twice, but carried 
my thoughts out to the garden. I saw too 
plainly that Denise’s prophecy was coming true, 
and that I should be married against my will 
by my obstinate uncle. I tried to make the 
best of it, but I felt that even by Aline’s side I 
should dream of Denise, and I regretted the 
day that had thrown the little witch in my path. 

The bell for the noon meal put an end to my 
despairing monologue. Trembling like a cul- 
prit on whom sentence is about to be passed, I 
entered the dining-room, where they were all 
already assembled. My uncle and his friend 
were radiant; Mlle. Aline also, and her dress 
looked furiously bridal ; it was a white lawn re- 
lieved by knots of rose-colored ribbon; the 
effect was pretty, but I was in no mood for ad- 
miration. The big Chardonne looked jubilant ; 
he glanced at me with a malicious air; no doubt 
he knew all and his jealousy was triumphing. 
I was like a cloud on all this brightness. My 
uncle told me afterward that I looked like a 
sombre conspirator. 

As usual, Denise brought the dessert, and she, 
too, seemed perfectly happy. “Is it possible,” 
I thought, “that this unfeeling girl can rejoice 
in my misery?” But then, alas! my misery ad- 
vanced her marriage ! 

The meal concluded, we went out on the ve- 
randa. Mlle. Aline brought her father his box 
of cigars, and then retired with Denise. M. 
Chardonne also withdrew, and my uncle threw 
me a look which I perfectly understood, and 
which made me cold to my very nails. The 
decisive moment had arrived. 

M. Merandol offered cigars, and for an instant 
we smoked in silence. I need not try to de- 
scribe my agony. 

“My dear Merandol,” said my uncle at last, 
“T have the pleasure of asking your daughter’s 
hand for my nephew here, Leon Galbert, who 
has studied law, but whose income is already so 
well assured that he will not need to support 
himself by defending the widow and orphan. 
You know what my fortune is, and mine is his. 
As for his character, since he has been in your 
house for ten days, you are not the perspicacious 
man I take you for if you do not know your 
Leon by heart. So it suits you, doesn’t it ?” 
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“My dear friend,” replied M. Merandol, “I 
have the highest opinion of M. Galbert, and I 
should be happy to agree to this alliance, but it 
depends chiefly on his sentiments. Aline is a 
little romantic, like all young girls; a marriage 
of convenience alone is distasteful to her; she 
wishes to be loved, and if M. Galbert loves 
her—” 

“ He adores her !” cried my uncle. 

I pulled his sleeve; but he went on regard- 
less : 

“T wish you could have heard all he said to 
me this morning when I arrived. He is more 
than in love—he is mad; it is a passion like we 
read of in romances. He swore to me that if 
he did not win Aline he would kill himself.” 

Still I pulled him. 

“Come,” he said, “speak for yourself, repeat 
to M. Merandol all you said to me, that this 
marriage was a question of life or death, that 
even if I were opposed to it, if I disinherited 
you, if I cursed you, you would persist no less 
in your worship.” 

“Ts it true, Monsieur Leon ?” asked our host; 
“has my daughter inspired you with such ex- 
alted sentiments ?” 

“Monsieur,” I stammered, “I so little ex- 
pected—I am in such trouble—if—” 

“T understand. My good Jerome, let us dis- 
pense with hearing what your nephew would 
doubtless prefer to explain to Aline. Monsieur 
Leon, I am happy to tell you that my daughter 
does not dislike you. I give you her hand with 
joy. Go and find her; she is in the salon; I 
authorize you to let your heart declare itself.” 

“Go,” said my uncle, pushing me; “I am 
impatient to have you understand each other.” 

I was obliged to obey.: I murmured some 
thanks to M. Merandol and knocked at the salon 
door. 

“Come in,” said a gentle voice. 

I entered and advanced toward the round 
table by which Mille. Aline usually sat. I did 
not dare to look at her; my eyes, fixed on the 
carpet, saw the skirt of her dress and her rose- 
colored belt, and I was silent. Ido not know 
how long this silence lasted, but at length I had 
strength enough to break it and get out of my 
absurd position. 

“Mademoiselle,” I began, still without look- 
ing at her and in a monotonous tone, like a 
schoolboy reciting a lesson, “monsieur your 
father has done me the honor to give me your 
hand. May I ask if you will confirm this pre- 
cious gift ?” 

“Do you love me?” she asked. 

I tried to say yes, but truth held me by the 
throat, and I could not speak. 

“Do you love me?” 
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Again I tried to pronounce the “yes” re- 
quired by the occasion, and again I was unable 
to lie. 

“Do you love me?” she persisted. 

At this third questioning truth carried the 
day and I cried: “No!’ Then I added: “ Par- 
don me, mademoiselle, I am more unhappy than 
guilty; I hoped—but I let my heart be taken 
by surprise, and it is Denise that I love.” 

“What happiness!” she cried. But her voice 
had changed in tone. I raised my head, then 
I fell on my knees. It was not Aline before 
me, but Denise, with such an air of grande dame 
that this time I understood she was acting no 
part. I became dizzy; I laughed, I cried, I was 
half crazy. 

“Well, then, Monsieur Leon,” she said, giv- 
ing me her hand, which I covered with kisses, 


“¢ This charming girl agrees to take 
Your heart in payment for her cake!’ ” 


The next instant I was by her side, begging 
her to explain all that had happened. 

“Mystery for mystery,” she said; “M. Da- 
ranne forewarned us of your disguise; I thought 
it a good plan and profited by it. I wanted to 
see if I could make myself loved for myself 
alone. We heiresses, unfortunately, are apt to 
doubt a little. Thanks to the comedy I have 
played, I doubt no more.” 

“And M. Merandol entered into your 
scheme ?” 

“Papa and I always do what I wish; shall it 
be the same with you?” 

“Oh! indeed, I swear to obey you always.” 

“T make a note of the oath. But tell me 
frankly in which costume do you like me best, 
that of the peasant or that of the lady?” 

“Both equally. But I admire your easy 
adaptation to the village dress.” 

“T am used to it; my mother made me wear 
it when I was a child, and I have worn it since 
I was fourteen or fifteen; when I visit the vil- 
lagers it makes me seem nearer to them.” 

“But how did it happen that the little peas- 
ant boy whom I questioned about you confirmed 
me in my error?” 

“Little Jacquot? I had instructed him and 
sent him on purpose.” 

“ And M. Chardonne’s furious looks ?” 

“ All by my orders. Ah! what a bad actor 
Pierre is! I wanted him to look like a lover, to 
try to quarrel with you, to challenge you to a 
duel, but he didn’t know how; all I could get 
him to do was to glare at you like an angry dog, 
and he often even forgot that, and I was dying 
with fear that you would find us out before the 
time.” 

“ How you have tormented me!” 
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“ Happiness, being sweet, loses nothing by be- 
ing served with a sauce piquante.” 

“Well now! it seems that you agree,” cried a 
joyful voice behind us. 

Turning, I saw M. Merandol and Uncle Je- 
rome at the door, which they had opened 
softly. 

“¢ Alls well that ends well,’” said my uncle, 
“and you are both happier than you deserve to 
be, for crooked paths lead astray. With your 
disguises things might have turned out differ- 
ently; Leon might have taken a fancy to the 
false Aline, and then—” 

“Good Uncle Jerome, please don’t scold us,” 
coaxed my fiancée, in a caressing voice; “every- 
thing has succeeded, and we need not afflict our- 
selves over the misfortunes which might have 
come,” 
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In the evening at dinner several friends of 
M. Merandol appeared. The perfidious Daranne 
was among them, but I felt too happy to dream 
of reproaching him. 

“TI congratulate you,” said M. Chardonne, 
“and I am glad that the part assigned me is fin- 
ished ; I like you, and they made me glare at 
you; it annoyed me greatly.” 

The false Aline was no less delighted to aban- 
don her réle; she was more content by the side 
of the steward than she had been by mine, and 
I soon saw that M. Chardonne was by no means 
the frozen lover I had supposed him. There 
was plenty of tenderness in his eyes when they 
turned on his lovely betrothed. 

One month after there was a double marriage 
at Merandol. I need not tell you whether Un- 
cle Jerome rubbed his hands in glee. 


THE END. 


A MORNING IN FLORENCE. 


(DEDICATED TO Mr. Ruskry.) 


A DULL, gray morning. Melissa, looking out 
from the tall old house opposite the Pitti 
Palace, sees damp pavements, damp roofs, and a 
forest of damp, green umbrellas rising up from 
the cabs on the cabstand opposite. 

“Tt is positively too dark for Santa Croce. 
Ruskin says we must have sunlight,” cries Me- 
lissa, in her most pessimistic tones. 

Hannamoria, the scribe and optimist, comes 
to the rescue. 

“Santa Croce won’t run away; meanwhile, 
let us go to Santa Maria Novella, and look at 
Giotto’s St. Anna.” 

“Very well. Let us start at once.” 

“T confess I tremble,” says Hannamoria, who 
loves her jest. “What is it your Ruskin says 
of the St. Anna? ‘If you can be pleased with 
this, you can see Florence ; but if not, you can 
never see it.’ Are you prepared to go home if 
you don’t like it ?” 

“You may laugh at Ruskin,” answers Me- 
lissa, as she puts on her hat and tucks the pre- 
cious volume under her arm; “ you may laugh 
.at Giotto, if you like. There is nothing to pre- 
vent you from laughing at Raphael. I wonder 
that you don’t.” 

“Your knowledge of the relation of cause 
and effect seems imperfect,” is the Sphinx-like 
reply, as they go down the stone stairs into the 
- street. 

The rain has ceased and the clouds are lift- 
-ing, but the Arno flows dull and turgid as they 





cross the bridge to the Via Tornbuoni—that 
terribly sophisticated thoroughfare, with its 
cosmopolitan shops and polyglot shopmen. Me- 
lissa forgets her artistic enthusiasm and lingers 
at every step; now at a jeweler’s, now at a pho- 
tographer’s, now at a tempting old book-stall. 
A splendid officer goes by, his soft blue cloak 
falling in statuesque folds about him. “Only 
an Italian can wear a cloak. What a beautiful 
people it is !” she cries. 

From the street corner comes a whiff of vio- 
lets. Flowers lie exposed for sale on the ledge 
of a tall gray building—anemones, violets, scar- 
let Florentine lilies—a mass of delicate color 
against the gloom. Melissa stops to buy, and is 
thoroughly cheated by the dark-eyed, graceful 
salesman, who looks as if he had stepped out of 
a picture at the Uffizi or Pitti. 

Santa Maria Novella is reached at last. They 
pause a moment to examine the facade, then 
make their way into the great old building. 
Melissa, immediately opens her copy of Morn- 
ings in Florence. 

“We are to ‘walk straight up the church,’” 
she announces, in a loud whisper, “‘and go in 
behind the great marble altar.’ ” 

It is dark behind the altar, and Hannamoria, 
who is myopic, complains that she cannot see 
the frescoes, Ghirlandagio’s “ farrago of tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee.” 

“It doesn’t matter much,” says Melissa Con- 
solatrix ; “we are only to look at them because 




















they are rather vulgar and make a good con- 
trast to the Giottos. Now we must ask the 
sacristan to take us into the Green Cloisters; at 
least you must, for my knowledge of the lingua 
Toscana will not carry me so far.” 

There is no sacristan visible; but Melissa de- 
scries a man engaged with a broom, whom 
Hannamoria and the polyglot addresses in very 
choice Italian, to quote her own words and 
Hamlet’s. 

Chiostro verde? Yes, he has the key. Will 
the ladies step through this doorway? He will 
send the custode to them at once. 

The great door shuts behind them with a 
sound that calls forth a perfect orchestra of 
echoes. The rain has begun to fall, and pours 
steadily on to the grass-plat, with its central 
solitary tomb of gray marble; the arching 
cloisters look dreary enough, with their molder- 
ing frescoes and pavement of tombstones. There 
is an arched aperture in the wall, big and dark, 
through which the vaults below can be dimly 
discerned. 

“T don’t like this place,” says Melissa, in a 
low voice, and creeps under the ample wing of 
her friend. 

“We must turn off into this little passage on 
the right,” Hannamoria observes, in her most 
matter-of-fact tones, “and ‘ask for the tomb of 
the Marchesa Stiozzi Ridolfi.’” 

“There is no one to ask,” comes the faint re- 
sponse. “I wonder why the custode has not 
come.” 

“Tt is much more pleasant without him,” 
Hannamoria answers, as they turn into the 
gloomy little arcade which branches off from 
the main cloister ; “the frescoes are behind the 
tomb, in the recess, Ruskin says.” 

“Look!” cries Melissa, stopping suddenly and 
turning pale. 

At the furthest end of the passage looms a 
tall figure, draped, and gleaming very white in 
the darkness. Motionless it stands, one arm up- 
lifted to the vaulted roof above. 

Hannamoria, peering through her eyeglass, 
grows a shade less courageous than before. 

“Tt is one of those white monks one sees at 
funerals,” Melissa says as they advance a step 
ortwo. “No; it is only a statue, but it is suffi- 
ciently ghastly.” 

“Tt is ghastly,” confesses her companion. 

A door opens suddenly in an unexpected 
place; a veritable monk passes across the clois- 
ter and disappears behind another deor, equally 
unexpected ; he waves the ladies aside and says 
something unintelligible as he goes. The mys- 
terious black and white presence seems to be- 
long as little to the world outside as the sculp- 
tured effigies on the marble tombs. 


. 
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The Ridolfi tomb is discovered at last, and 
behind it, sure enough, are the famous Giottos 
—St. Anne in her brown and white bed, St. 
Joachim at the Golden Gate. Melissa whips 
out Ruskin again, and vibrates between page 
and picture as she looks at Giotto alternately 
with her own eyes and her author’s. 

Presently, up comes a huge black cat and be- 
gins to mew piteously. 

“Horrid thing!” cries Melissa, with a shud- 
der. The faithful Hannamoria chases it with 
her umbrella, and it flies to a little desolate 
patch of grass and shrubs opposite, into which 
the rain is pouring steadily. 

“T wish the custode would come,” repeats Me- 
lissa, uneasily. “This is such a horrid place 
one can’t really enjoy the pictures.” 

“And the light is so bad,” laments the my- 
opic one, “it is no good trying to see them 
properly.” 

“T think I understand a little what Ruskin 
means about Giotto, though, don’t you?” 

“Yes, a little. I think we have seen all we 
want to.” 

“Yes; we can always come again.” 

They emerge into the main square of the 
cloisters. The rain is falling in torrents on to 
the grass-plat ; every now and then comes an 
echoing splash, as a water-pipe sends an unu- 
sually big torrent into the court. 

Melissa runs up the steps to the door and 
fumbles with the latch. 

“Tt is locked!” she says, and turns a little 
pale. 

“Of course it is,’ Hannamoria answers, 
stoutly. “If we knock, the man will come and 
let us out.” She applies her knuckles to the 
panel, but there is no response. 

“Louder! louder!” urges Melissa; “they 
will never hear us through this noisy rain.” 

Five minutes of fruitless knocking—the great 
eaken door never so much as shakes. 

“Oh!” cries Melissa; tremulous, “what shall 
we do ?” 

“Do? says her friend, “why, try the door 
that the monk came through, of course.” ‘ 

A return to the little cloister of the tombs. 
More knocking at an unimpressionable door ; 
the door opposite is also tried and found locked. 
Melissa’s terrors are growing every minute. At 
last she sinks down in despair on a flight of 
steps and buries her face in |her handkerchief. 

“We shall never get out of this place, Han- 
namoria, never !” 

“ What nonsense!” 

“That man locked us in for the purpose. I 
see it now.” 

“ Absurd! What motive could he possibly 
have had ?” 
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“T can’t pretend to your charming simplicity. 
You know what Italians are.” 

Drip, drip, plash, plash, goes the rain. 
Miaw, miaw; the great black cat has come 
near again and lingers about them. He has 
brought a comrade, a white cat, as swollen and 
bloated as himself, who peers up at our pris- 
oners with inquisitive countenance. All the 
doors have been tried and found wanting—that 
is to say, all are hopelessly shut fast. 

Melissa has left off lamenting, and sits in 
stony despair near the main door, which she 
has ceased to belabor with her umbrella. Han- 
namoria maintains an iron front, but she does 
not enjoy the situation. A distant clock strikes 
two. 

“We have been here just two hours,” says 
Melissa, in a low voice. 

Opposite, above the arcade of the cloister, rise 
irregular red roofs and a white-plaster wall set 
with little windows. There is a hopelessly 
empty and deserted look about it all, but the 
sight of it causes Melissa’s spirits to rise. 

“Hannamoria,” she says, “I have an idea. 
We might climb those water-pipes to the roofs 
and then signal for help outside.” 

Her friend answers not. Why shall she dash 


this last hope to the ground? She knows that 
they both shrink at stiles and are hopelessly 


“stumped” by a five-barred gate; but why men- 
tion it? 

“Yes,” she answers, vaguely. “I suppose it 
is the street outside—I hear sounds of various 
kinds. If only that door there leading to it 
were open.” 

“ Hannamoria !” 

“ Yes.” 

“That door that you were speaking about— 
see.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt has a fan-light, and the fan-light is 
broken.” 

“Yes, but it is hopelessly out of reach, and 
the hope is small.” 

“There are some chairs in the cloister; you 
shall stand on one and hold me up, and I will 
put my head through the fan-light and scream.” 

“ We can try, certainly.” 

But alas! Hannamoria can no more stand 
on a rickety chair and hold up her friend than 
she can fly. 

“Qh !’ cried Melissa, wringing her hands and 
pacing up and down, “ what shall we do? what 
shall we do? Think of it—in a few hours it 
will begin to get dark, here in this place, among 
these tombs; and they are modern tombs !” 

“T don’t see that that makes it any worse,” 
says poor Hannamoria, at her wit’s end. 

“Indeed it does,” Melissa cries, argumenta- 
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tive in the midst of her woe and panic; “a 
modern tomb is an infinitely ghastlier object 
than an ancient one. And those cats! and that 
figure !” 

Meantime, an idea seems to have struck Han- 
namoria. She has drawn out her handkerchief 
and is engaged in tying it on to the handle of 
her umbrella. In another moment she has re- 
mounted the chair and the handkerchief is 
waving feebly from the fan-light. 

“Scream!” urges Melissa; “yell at the top 
of your voice.” 

Hannamoria lifts up her voice, not very 
heartily, then suddenly is silent. 

“The handkerchief has dropped off !’”” 

“Never mind,” cries Melissa, seizing the um- 
brella and tying on her own handkerchief, “ let 
me come.” She leaps to the chair, which rocks 
wildly, pokes the umbrella through the aper- 
ture, and gives vent to a prolonged and polygot 
wail of anguish: “Help! Aua secours! In- 
glese !” 

For some time her efforts are vain, then a 
sound of a voice speaking an unintelligible 
tongue is heard on the other side of the door. 

“ Inglese! Inglese!’”’ shrieks Melissa, waving 
more zealously than ever. 

Then the voice dies away. , Melissa dis- 
mounts, broken-hearted. 

““Some one has come and gone away again.” 
“ Perhaps they will come back with a key.” 
“No,” says poor Melissa, “we are locked in 

here on purpose. O Hannamoria! can’t you 
understand?”: She strides off along the cloister, 
leaving her friend by the empty chair. “There 
is nothing,” she thinks, “with which one could 
kill one’s self if the worst came to the worst.” 

“Melissa!” It is Hannamoria’s voice that 
floats across to her. And what is that that she 
sees! Is it possible? The great door is burst- 
ing asunder, the fissure widens, and outside, in 
broad daylight, stands their faithless friend: of 
the broom, grinning all over his handsome 
face. 

But where, he asks, is the custode? He had 
sent him to the ladies immediately. The base- 
man had failed to go. 

Well, it did not matter now who- had played 
them false, sacristan or janitor. They fee him: 
joyfully, regardless of deserts, and walk across 
the piazza with a sense of freedom known only 
to those who have not always been free. 

“Oh! those tombs! I shall never forget 
them ’ Melissa says. 

“T am very hungry,” Hannamoria answers, 
calmly. “I wonder what the trattoria man has. 
brought us for dinner.” 

“Tt was all Ruskin’s fault,” Melissa. observes, 
irrelevantly. 




















TONTINE. 


By RutH ARGYLE. 


“ TERE JEAN! Pére Jean!” the sweet tones 

of the child-voice scarcely rose above the 
clatter of her clumsy sabots as little Tontine 
hurried across the street to meet the young 
devotee who had turned at her call and was 
slowly approaching from the other side. His 
face, wan and sad, flushed slightly as he greeted 
the child, while her lustrous eyes and sensitive 
lips were quivering with emotion as she grasped 
his hand. 

“ Why, little one, it is too early for such a 
birdling to leave its nest. What is it, then ?” 

“Look here and here, mon pére; I cannot go 
back to them—TI cannot, [ cannot !” as she spoke, 
Tontine threw the ragged bit of shaw] from her 
shoulders and disclosed several ridges, livid and 
raw, where the delicate flesh had been struck 
by a leathern whip or strap. Jean Piere mut- 
tered something between his closed teeth that 
did not sound like a benediction, then, tenderly 
re-covering the bruises, he bade the child follow 
him. Her small feet grew weary long before 
they entered the café whither he led them, but 
she did not complain, knowing full well that 
her “dear Pére Jean” would do his best for 
her. The room was empty at this early hour, 
so they passed through it and knocked at a 
large door in the far end. The upper half of 
this door was made of glass, over which a green 
baize curtain hung. This was quickly drawn 
aside and a pleasant face peeped through to see 
whoclaimed admittance. The bright eyes made 
a satisfactory report, for the door was thrown 
open before Tontine had time to wonder over 
the strange proceeding. 

‘A thousand welcomes, my boy. Come in 
and see the little wife. Ah! but this will be a 
bright day for her. What have we here?” 

“Only a poor little creature the good God 
has sent to me, my uncle. I wish to ask my 
aunt’s advice about her.” 

“ Eh bien! you come in excellent time; we 
are just taking coffee.” So saying, good-natured 
Monsieur Lemoine led the way to a pretty par- 
lor, where sat a delicate little lady, her face one 
broad, bright smile of welcome. Jean Piere 
hastened to grasp the tiny hand she held out 
and raise it to his lips. The next moment, seat- 
ing himself on the sofa beside her, he drew 
Tontine to his knee, and, gently removing the 


‘covering from her shrinking figure, displayed 


the discolored bruises to his aunt. Her beau- 
tiful eyes filled with tears at the sight, and with 
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her own soft fingers she dressed the lacerated 
flesh. When this was done to her satisfaction 
and the child regaled with a substantial break- 
fast, Madame Lemoine was ready to hear Pére 
Jean how he had first seen Tontine crouching 
beneath the dark archway of a bridge in the 
twilight of a summer day ; hiding then, even as 
she was now, from the drunken fury of two 
women who claimed to be her aunts, yet treated 
the child with heartless neglect and cruelty, 
which had culminated in the blows received 
during the preceding night, because of her fail- 
ure to procure sufficient food for the trio from 
those of whom it was her duty to beg. This 
sad story told, Jean Piere unfolded a plan which 
he had formed some weeks before. 

“It is now many months, mes amies, since I 
learned of the better way in the dear chapel at 
the mission, and it is a shame to me that I have 
not come out boldly on the side of the true re- 
ligion. I go this day to see the kind Pasteur 
Monod, and ask him to select some humble 
work for me to do in the name of the Divine 
Saviour of the world.” 

“Thou hast the right, Jean, and we will care 
for the little one; till the matter is settled she 
shall never return to those wicked ones ” 

Lemoine nodded his head and snapped his 
thumb and forefinger, as was his manner when 
approving his wife’s remarks. Pére Jean then 
rose to leave, first imprinting a reverent kiss on 
his aunt’s brow. When he returned, two hours 
later, he had wonderful news to tell. A Pro- 
testant missionary was needed in a town nut 
many miles distant to work among the opera- 
tives in a large factory ; a neat cottage was pro- 
vided, and his old nurse Jeannetton would keep 
house for him and little Tontine, for Jean Piere 
was to be the missionary! Was there ever a 
more beautiful life lived than Tontine’s there- 
after, think you? What an inspiration was the 
daily existence of Jean Piere, so noble, so 
Christlike in its constant forgetfulness of self, 
in its devotion to the poor, its brave champion- 
ship of the oppressed. In this love-sheltered 
nest the wounded bird grew strong and happy, 
and able to succor other tortured birdlings; 
thus did Tontine find her life-work ready to her 
outstretched hand. Ah! how many tiny suffer- 
ers blessed her for the loving sympathy, the 
tender aid, that never failed them in an hour of 
need. Yet she sought no great mission, this 
dark-eyed Tontine of ours; she marked out no 
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road to fame or earthly aggrandizement wherein 
to walk; she croaked not of “spheres” or 
“equality of the sexes.” No, but with the 
memory of her own unloved, uncared-for child- 
hood hanging over her past, like a cloud 
through which she had journeyed to the sunlit 
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peace of her present, she strove to rescue all 
the uncherished little ones, to succor all the 
abused, the neglected children, in the name of 
Him who once set the seal of His Divine com- 
passion on the brow of childhood. And so— 
God bless thee, Tontine. 


AN OLD GATEWAY. 


By Lricn Nortu. 


Spree age against the blue of an Italian 
sky, its massive proportions seem to sug- 
gest some grand old sea-girt rock, while against 
and around it the waves of this life of to-day 
beat and surge restlessly. 1328, Iacopo Orcagna, 
its builder, as say the old records, while later the 
stone-lilies were made to blossom over its 
arch, 

Hundreds of years ago its builders had laid 
stone upon stone, building, perhaps, better than 
even they knew. Its huge portals had swung 
upon their hinges and the work was completed. 
The walled city was prepared to shut in its 
own, to shut out an enemy, who, perchance, 
would try in vain with the weapons then at 
command to force an entrance. 

Long ago, before the new Western World was 
conquered by the explorers from the Old, before 
its very existence was conjectured. 

What tales the old gateway might tell of the 
days of peace and the days of warfare, upon 
which it has looked down calm and undisturbed 
as now. 

Around the outer wall extends the narrow 
moat, it, too, shut in with a low stone rampart, 
which was probably, in the olden time, of uch 
wider dimensions. In the distance, the blue 
line of the Appenines softly pencils the sky, all 
manner of lovely tints seeming to brood ten- 
devly over them. Loveliest that violet or pur- 
ple haze, which in America comes only in its 
short, livid beauty for a brief space, with the 
gold of the sunset, but here lingers with the 
daylight hours over the hillsides. In the nearer 
distance rise the domes, the Campanile, and the 
other picturesque towers, each with a beauty of 
its own and suggestive of many memories. 

At the gateway several roads meet, one en- 
circling the wall, another leading out to the 
Monastery of Certosa, the Paggio Imperiale, 
with its avenue of cypresses and its few weather- 
beaten statues, once intended for the facade of 
the Cathedral, and the Via dei Colli (the way 
of the hills) leading up to the heights above 
the city, on which, from point to point, the 


prospect of Florence, the more distant Fiesole, 
and the mountain circle around, charm the eye. 
Fair Florence! so beloved of her children, and 
toward whom even the stranger learns to have 
a very tender feeling. 

In somewhat sharp contrast to all this seems 
the human element which gathers around the 
old portal. A line of omnibuses waiting to 
start; the horse's nose, perhaps, buried in a 
canvas bag discussing his slender mid-day meal. 
Slender it needs must be to correspond with 
that of his driver, who stands beside him cut- 
ting fragments of bread from the hard, brown 
loaf in his hand, which he devours, apparently, 
with relish, On the other side are a number of 
small donkeys and carts, with wood, vegetables, 
and produce of various sorts—patient little 
beasts, with yet a certain comical look about 
them which begets a smile. They seem to bear 
life’s ills with fortitude, save now and then, 
when they raise a remonstrant voice in tones so 
harsh and mechanical as would seem impossible 
to be produced by so small a living thing. 

A showman, not permitted to occupy space 
within the walls of the city, spreads his entice- 
ments as close as may be to the gates, where 
dolorous music and impossible pictures form a 
background to the evolutions of two small mon- 
keys, and arrest, for a brief moment, the passers- 
by; priests and young students, with their 
round, black hats and flowing robes; sisters 
of charity, in long, brown garments and im- 
mense straw hats, carrying around their alms- 
boxes to collect what they may and which a 
child passing will now and again stop to kiss; 
tall, slim Italians, with the long, round cloak that 
even the smal! boys wear and which all fling, with 
a certain effective grace, over the left shoulder ; 
old women, in whose wrinkled faces it is hard 
to find any trace of a past beauty, many of them 
carrying perhaps a scaidino under their apron 
to warm their chilled hands; younger women, 
with the speaking dark eyes, the clear, bright 
skin through which the blood shows so plainly, 
and which seems to belong to all their race; 
























such are the figures that pass and repass under 
the old gateway. 

In a group beyond stand a number of cabs, 
their drivers waiting beside them, idly talking 


or nodding half sleepily on their seats. But let 
a stranger appear in sight and “a change comes 
o'er the spirit of their dream.” At once the 
crowd wake to life and activity ; evidently they 
believe “the battle to be to the swift.” Ata 
distance beyond belief they detect the English 
masculine stride, the American petticoat, and 
quick as thought two or three from the group 
start off on a run to meet them, while others 
gather up the reins and gallop their horses in 
the same direction. 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of all this 
hot pursuit advances slowly into the jaws of de- 
struction, with no higher ambition, perhaps, 
than to use the limbs which nature has bestowed 
upon him. Suddenly he or she is deafened with 
the appeal, “Vettura, Signor?” or “ Vuole, 
vuole, Madame?” Should he have any disposi- 
tion to ride, he feels as if he had truly “fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines,” till he at 
last mounts his chosen vebicle and drives in 
triumph away. Then tranquillity is restored 
among those left behind, and the keen anxiety 
whose constant recurrence one might think very 
wearing, subsides into temporary calm, 

Around the stands for the sale of the large 
Italian chestnuts (which in some parts of the 
country are quite a staple of food), and the 
chestnut bread or cake, better appreciated by 
the natives than by a stranger, generally cluster 
a group of small boys, whom, however, the 
greater attraction of the monkeys will soon 
draw from their allegiance. 

But within the gate the chief business of the 
place is transacted. On either side is an office 
for the collection of the duties imposed upon 
produce and articles of various sorts brought 
within the city wall. On the one side the tax 
is paid, on the other goods, ete., weighed. Nu- 
merous are the officials engaged in this occupa- 
tion, some in the dress of ordinary citizens, 
others looking like soldiers, with swords at their 
sides, as though prepared to fight should any 
opposition be made or any infringement of the 
law take place. Amusing scenes sometimes oc- 
cur, and it is an entertainment to the passing 
stranger to see the long line of wagons drawn 
up, especially on market days, and the inspec- 
tion which ensues, until each proprietor is pro- 
vided with his scrip of paper (a notification 
that he has passed the examination) and sent 
on his way rejoicing. 

The officer steps forward with a long stick in 
his hand, which he seems to consider a true 
“divining rod,” and probes with it here and 
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there into the bundle, bag, or cart before him. 
Nor do the foot passengers escape, and many a 
little country gir! drops her eyes shyly as her 
basket is exumined, or casts half mischievous, 
half coquettish glances at her tormentor. 

Quarrels seem not to be of frequent occur- 
rence, though loud and animated, and even ac- 
companied by violent gesticulation, is every 
discourse. 

One looks up at the faded frescoes above the 
gate and wonders if these can be the same peo- 
ple who in the olden days were so constantly at 
war with each other, and whose internal dissen- 
sions, through a long period of years, furnish 
to the modern reader so curious and interesting 
a study—producing giants in the realm of art 
and letters, and yet as ready as barbarians to 
turn their hand against every man. Thus 
thinking of those past days of cruelty, it may 
seem, perchance, that a better age has dawned 
upon the world. 


THE MASTERPIECE. 
H{! the world well knoweth 
How he grandly wrought, 
How the canvas blossomed, 
Vital with his thought. 


Stone to flesh was softened, 
Quickened by his stroke; 

F’en till truth eternal 
Unto men it spoke. 


But the while diviner 
Work than art can trace, 

If he toiled or rested, 
Perfected in grace. 


Every tender feeling, 
Hope, or earnest prayer 
Left some outward impress 
Of its beauty there. 
Every holy purpose, 
Deed or word or thought, 
In the brightening vision 
Wondrously was wrought. 


Men were cheered and lifted 
By its influence pure ; 

Moved to act sublimer, 
Meeker to endure. 


Oh! so truly holy, 
So divinely sweet, 

Shone the Master's likeness 
In that work complete ! 


Hour that saw it perfect 
Saw his labor cease. 
Life—when life was finished— 
Was his Masterpiece. 
HARRIETTE Woop. 











MRS. FITZJOHNSON’S ELOPEMENT. 


By Lister Drummonp. 


HE wedding went off beautifully. There 

were triumphal arches, rejoicing tenantry, 
and school children scattering flowers. There 
was a choral service, a bishop (Colonial—on 
sick leave—step-great-uncle of the bridegroom), 
a rural dean (first cousin once removed of the 
bride), and a ritualistic curate. An epithala- 
mium, composed by the schoolmaster, was sung, 
commencing— 


“ On this festive occasion, 
With roses and rice, 
We offer oblation 
To the bride of his choice ” 


(pronounced “chice” from exigency of rhyme). 
The oldest inhabitant, in a clean smock frock, 
dispensed blessings and imbibed beer with praise- 
worthy prodigality. Everything that human 
ingenuity could devise, or custom countenance, 
was done to render the “happy day” memor- 
able for its discomfort to the contracting parties. 
In spite of this, the bride looked as charming as 
sweet seventeen can look when it tries its best, 
and considering that she, so to speak, stepped 
out of the schoolroom into the church, carried 
herself with commendable self-possession. As 
for the bridegroom, he went through the ordeal 
like a soldier and a man, and looked, according 
to the doctor’s daughter, “ heavenly.” 

Not the least satisfied member of the wedding 
party was the bride’s brother, Joey. “The girls 
must look slippy after husbands in these hard 
times” had been that young man’s remark a 
year before. Spurred on by parental murmur- 
ings at empty farms and no rents, Joey had 
suggested a reduction in the home establish- 
ment instead of his substantial but inadequate 
allowance. The establishment did not quite 
see it, but Joey was firm. The girls must 
marry, and one of them, as all could not, must 
marry Geoffrey FitzJohnson. He was in every 
way eligible—young, good-looking, well off, in 
a snug berth at the War Office, and heir to sev- 
eral rich and sedate relations, unlikely to com- 
mit the indiscretions, matrimonial and other- 
wise, of modern old age. So Captain FitzJohn- 
son was asked down to Mumblethorpe, passed 
over five charming aspirants to his hand and 
heart, and threw the handkerchief to the shock- 
headed young person who sent a pot of musk 
within an inch of his devoted head, craning out 
of the schoolroom window, on the evening of 
his arrival, to catch a glimpse of “ Joey’s 
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chum.” It was rather a blow to Joey, his 
“chum” walking off with his favorite sister; 
but he bore it philosophically. He had always 
intended to exercise a particular care over Flor- 
rie’s interests when she came out, and he was 


mot prepared for the young lady going off so 


prematurely. However, the FitzJ ohnsons would 
live in London, and as Joey was at the Foreign 
Office and in rooms in Bury Street, he could 
still keep an eye on his sister and see that she 
held her own in the “smart set” of which her 
husband was so popular a member. Joey was 
ten years older than Florrie, and had the ma- 
jestic carriage and law-giving proclivities of a 
man about town. He was what is known as “a 
great institution,” which means that he was in- 
valuable in a snowbound country house. He 
could tell first-rate and first-hand ghost stories, 
and could pass the severest examination in De- 
brett. He was a pillar of strength in private 
theatricals, and could imitate the divine Sarah 
to the life. He knew all the latest gossip and 
could tell it without seeming ill-natured. In 
short, Joey was that rara avis, a social success. 

A happier couple than the FitzJohnsons when 
they first came to Curzon Street could not be 
imagined. It was only when Captain FitzJohn- 
son settled down in his new house and his old 
set that he made the gratifying discovery that 
he had won his wife’s heart as well as her hand. 
During the courtship and honeymoon the dispo- 
sition of that important factor in matrimonial 
happiness had been doubtful. Florrie teased, 
chaffed, and commanded her husband in a way 
that to such a conquering hero was both novel 
and provoking. Captain FitzJohnson had, how- 
ever, learnt strategy elsewhere than at Wool- 
wich. The morning after the arrival in London 
the wily young man left his wife in her boudoir 
—the latest thing in boudoirs, executed under 
Joey’s supervision—wondering dismally how 
she should kill the time until eight o’clock in 
the evening, when she was told she might look 
forward to seeing her lord and master again. 
It was something more than to fetch a forgotten 
cigarette case that made Captain FitzJohnson 
retrace his steps on arriving at the foot of the 
stairs. His instinct had not deceived him. The 
fortress had capitulated. 

“T love you so, Geoffrey,” sobbed the poor 
little wife, with her head on her husband's 
shoulder; and Geoffrey, as he strolled down the 
street, having promised tu be back by luncheon 





























time, hummed “ Rule, Britannia,” in triumph- 
ant sotto voce. The victory won, the victor, as 
he had a perfect right to do, rested upon his 
laurels; but he need not have given up so sud- 
denly the reverential worship of the lover and 
assumed so instantly the condescending toler- 
ance of the husband. It was unkind of him 
when he came home just in time to dress for 
dinner, after having been at the club all the 
afternoon, to plunge into that horrid French 
novel with a satisfied grunt, and barely vouch, 
safe his wife a word. It was downright rude of 
him when she leant over his chair and stroked 
his hair to snarl out, savagely, “For Heaven’s 
sake, Florrie, don’t paw me about like that. I 
don’t like it;’ and it was positively brutal, 
after treating her in such a way, to scold her all 
dinner-time for being depressed. But so it was. 
The FitzJohnson family ark, pretty little vessel 
as it was, with its fresh paint and dainty furni- 
ture, had drifted into the current which, sooner 
or later, must land it upon the rocks. 

Geofirey, blinded by selfish vanity, became 
bored with his wife’s well-meant but ineffectual 
efforts to please her “much-changed lord.” 
Her lavish affection, varied only by ill-concealed 
and sometimes tearful despondency, irritated 
him and made him more bearish than ever. It 
was the old story. Things went from bad to 
worse. At last the first cruel rock loomed in 
the distance and shipwreck seemed imminent. 

Lady Angelica Lansdell was, so she said, a 
very old friend of Geoffrey’s. “I knew him 
when he was quite a boy—such a nice boy,” she 
told Florrie the afternoon she paid her first call 
in Curzon Street. She was a wonderful and 
Ouida-ish personage, of the Cleopatra type of 
beauty, lithe and serpentine, with a voice that 
could coo like a dove or hiss like a serpent at 
will. She used a peculiar kind of scent that 
hung about the room long after she had left it. 
She was mysteriously fascinating, and Florrie 
detested her. This was a great grievance of 
Geoffrey’s, who was blind to the pearl powder 
and impervious to the scent. ‘“ Angelica” (he 
called her Angelica) “ was a charming woman— 
a most valuable friend.” Was it not common 
knowledge that Cabinet ministers met as often 
in her rose-lit drawing-room as at Downing 
Street—that she had a finger in every diplo- 
matic pie—that her statesmanship had brought 
about a royal marriage and averted a European 
war? Even Joey admitted that she was an un- 
avoidable necessity. Her smile or frown could 
make or mara man. If the FitzJohnsons ever 
hoped to be anything, they must cultivate An- 
gelica. So Florrie had to submit, but not even 
the husband she adored could make her more 
than decently civil to the enchantress with the 
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cruel smile, who called Geoffrey “Geoff.,” and 
who was always sending him mysterious little 
notes about goodness only knew what, for Flor- 
rie was never told their contents. 

“The silly little fool is jealous,” langhed her 
ladyship to herself as she sat in a corner, aloof 
from the “ madding crowd” of a Foreign Office 
crush, pretending to listen to Geoffrey's earnest 
conversation and watching, with interested 
amusement, his wife trying to keep an eye on 
her husband, and, at the same time, respond co- 
herently to the civilities of a voluble attaché. 

“T’ll teach her a lesson,” muttered the siren, 
with an angry glitter in her dusky eyes as, for 
the twelfth time, a pale, distressed face with ap- 
pealing eyes was turned toward the oblivious 
husband. Accordingly, when, for the thirteenth 
time, the melancholy operation was repeated, 
the distress on the pale face gave place to hor- 
ror, and the eyes were fixed and blank as they 
saw Lady Angelica, with her most entrancing 
smile, place her hand for a moment caressingly 
on Geofirey’s arm; only for a moment, because 
it was instantly grasped by both of his. 

* * * * * 

“My dear old girl! What is the matter? 
Are you seedy?” exclaimed Joey, as he plunged 
through the crowd to his sister's side. 

“Come to-morrow, as soon as Geoffrey has 
gone. I want to talk to you,” whispered Flor- 
rie, brokenly, as her brother deposited her 
safely at her own door. 

* * * * * 

Next morning brother and sister had a long 
confabulation, during which Joey tugged hard 
at his phantom moustache and Florrie blew her 
nose very often. The result seemed hardly sat- 
isfactory, for Joey departed, remarking that it 
was the “very deuce,” and Florrie sat looking 
into the fire until it went out in self-defense. 

However, at dinner that evening there was a 
marked improvement in Mrs. FitzJohnson’s 
spirits; indeed, so hilariously cheerful did she 
become by dessert that Geoffrey, acclimatized to 
a dead level of depression, felt inclined to resent 
the rise in the domestic barometer. The rise 
was a steady one. Next morning, when the 
slave ought to have been in close attendance on 
her master, cutting the end off his cigar, filling 
his match-box, and meekly receiving the orders 
for the day, she was playing a polka on the 
piano, and actually forgot to wish the great 
man good-bye. On and off during the day 
Geofirey found himself pondering on the altera- 
tion in his wife. It was of course, a bore to 
have her following him about looking like a 
whipped dog ; but, after all, that was a fault on 
the right side and showed that she appreciated 
her position as his wife. It wasa sign of proper, 
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if excessive, subjection; but to sit playing a 
polka when the hat-brush was mislaid was an 
unheard-of dereliction of duty. Geoffrey re- 
turned home exactly half an hour earlier to 
administer a carefully prepared lecture to the 
culprit, only to find that she had gone to the 
Gaiety with Joey. The solitary dinner with 
no one to scold was a dismal experience, and 
Geoffrey felt distinctly aggrieved. 

Next day things were no better. Florrie was 
in tearing spirits, received the deferred lecture 
with ribald laughter, dismissed his theories of 
wifely duty as “bosh,” and had the audacity 
to refer him to Lady Angelica, who, “no doubt, 
was an authority on that subject as well as every 
other.” Geoffrey was very moody all that day; 
the men at the club voted him slow and Lady 
Angelica called him a bore to his face. It was 
very annoying, but he was obliged to admit to 
himself that his triumph over the subjugation 
of his wife had been a little premature. The 
process must be continued, and one great ele- 
ment in its final success was, he told himself 
with secret glee, the fact that, unless she had 
suddenly and unaccountably altered, she loved 
him to distraction. As that evening he walked 
up Curzon Street, it was this thought that made 
him prepared to be very gracious and as lenient 
as he consistently could be toward any little 
excess of youthful spirits. A sharp struggle 
with the latch-key was cut short by the butler 
opening the door to let a visitor out. The oc- 
currence, so late in the afternoon, was strange, 
and the appearance of the visitor so singular, 
that Geoffrey stared at the apparition in un- 
feigned surprise. His (for the visitor was a 
man) face was partially concealed by a slouch hat. 
What there was to be seen appeared to be of an 
olive hue and adorned with a sweeping black 
moustache. Inky locks hung in profusion down 
almost to his shoulders, and the rest of the body 
was concealed in a cloak that would have made 
the fortune of any melodrama. On the stage, 
Mrs. FitzJohnson’s visitor would have been in 
his element. In Curzon Street he apparently 
was not; for, with an oath—or, at least, some 
foreign exclamation that sounded to Geoffrey 
rather like “pickled onions”—he gave a swift 
glance at the astonished Captain, ran down 
the steps, and disappeared into the gathering 
gloom. 

“Who the dickens is that, Squares ?” 

“The gentleman did not give his name, sir. 
He said as how Mrs. FitzJohnson would know 
who he was and I need not announce him.” 
Squares spoke in a tone of respectful indigna- 
tion at this outrage on the convenances. 

Geoffrey kept his presence of mind. 


“Oh! of course; I had forgotten. What 
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time did the gentleman come?” (This as an 
after-thought while ascending the stairs.) 

“ At half-past four, sir.” 

Half-past four! And it was now half-past 
seven. 

“ Did any one else call this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, sir; but after the gentleman came, Mrs. 
FitzJohnson told me to say ‘Not at home’ to 
any other visitors.” 

Geoffrey did not wait to hear any more, but 
dashed into the drawing-room. He half ex- 
pected to find his wife the victim of an assassin’s 
knife. On the contrary, she was at that eternal 
piano playing a dreamy sonata of Rubinstein’s. 
On his entering the room she half rose, but on 
seeing who it was, she resumed her seat, ex- 
claiming: “Oh! it’s only you!” 

“Whom did you think it was?—that Guy 
Fawkes back again? Who, may I ask, is he, 
and what was he here from half-past four till 
now for, to the exclusion of everybody else?” 

Geoffrey was gradually working himself up 
into a passion. Florrie made no attempt to 
calm him, but smiled faintly and struck a few 
aggravating chords on the piano. 

“If you really care to know, that ‘Guy 
Fawkes,’ as you are pleased to call him, is 
Count Sparlatti, an old Dresden friend of Joey’s. 
He is an Italian, and when Joey came back 
from Dresden the Count came with him to 
learn English. He was always at Mumble- 
thorpe. Ah me!” (another plaintive chord) 
“what happy days those were and what fun we 
had! The Count was my sweetheart then.” 

“Why, you were only nine years old!” 

“That’s all” (another still more plaintive 
chord). 

“ Don’t be a fool, Florrie.” The passion had 
died out and the lecturing mood taken its place. 
“ You are nineteen now, and quite old enough 
to know that it is not proper to have men stay- 
ing three hours tée-d-iéte with you and to tell 
the servants you are at home to no one else. Do 
you understand ?” 

“No, I don’t”—the blue eyes opened their 
widest—“ I thought it was the ‘chic’ thing to do. 
Of course, at Mumblethorpe they would be 
awfully shocked, but then they are so old- 
fashioned; they even have family prayers. 
But since I have been married I have gained 
experience. I have seen several ‘charming 
women’—Lady Angelica, for instance. Could 
you wish me to take a better model? Hence, 
if any one notices my friendship with Count 
Sparlatti, you can tell them that I knew him 
when he was ‘quite a boy, such a nice boy.’ I 
may soon become so ‘ charming’ that I can make 
love in public—smile in the ‘nice boy’s’ face, 
put my hand on his arm for him to clasp in 
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his. Only this sort of thing requires practice, 
so you must not think it strange if I have a 
few private rehearsals when I am ‘not at home’ 
to the world at large.” 

“ How dare you speak like this?” 

“Oh! you don’t know how much I dare when 
I am put to it.” But the defiant little laugh 
ended in a sob and the dauntless novice ran out 
of the room. 

Geoffrey gnawed his moustache, fumed about 
the room, resisted, as unmanly, an impulse to 
run after his wife, kiss away her tears, and im- 
plore her to only be charming on the old Mum- 
blethorpe lines, and finally decided to confide 
his troubles that very evening to Lady Ange- 
lica. 

From that fair oracle he received but very 
cold comfort: “My dear Geoff. it serves you 
well right. You thought because she had given 
you all her heart you were warranted in ne- 
glecting her. So like a man. Mr. Lansdell 
was just the same. Now she is consoling her- 
self. Quite right. I had no idea she had so 
much sense; I admire her. Do you think she 
would dine with me on the fifteenth? By-the- 
by, if the necessity should arise, let me recom- 
mend you my solicitors; they managed Mr. 
Landell’s and my affair beautifully. My hus- 
band’s messages sound almost affectionate when 
they come to me through the senior partner.” 
Heavens! had it really come to this? Not 
married a year and solicitors on the tapis 
already! Lady Angelica gave a stealthy glance 
under her eyelashes at her downcast companion ; 
she had a heart, though no one suspected it. 
“Look here, Geoff., be a man. Go home and 
tell your wife that you mean to turn over a new 
leaf, and not take all her devotion for granted, 
but try and earn it. Clear up the mystery of 
our ‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles.’ Ex- 
plain to her that the tender little episode at 
the Foreign Office was only gratitude on your 
part for my having promised to speak to the 
Duke about that Staff appointment with which 
you wanted to surprise her, and fun on mine to 
make her jealous and see what stuff she was 
made of. Tell her I have repented in sackcloth 
and ashes and have sent you back to her with a 
flea in your ear and the Staff appointment in 
your pocket; tell her that she is better off than 
I—if her husband has neglected her, he still 
loves her, while I—” 

“God bless you, Angelica.” 


“Don’t be silly. Now be off. Aha, Comte! 
enchanté de vois voir. N’avez-vous pas entendu des 
nouvelles £” 


Geoffrey walked home under the stars a happy 
man. He had been a brute and a fool, he told 
himself, severely. It was lucky things were no 
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worse. After all, if winning his wife’s heart 
the second time was half as pleasant a process 
as the first, the penance for past neglect was a 
light one. Jt was striking twelve as he let him- 
self into the dark hall. The darkness was unu- 
sual, for Squares always left the gas burning for 
his master to put out. His match-box was 
empty, but there might be a stray light in the 
pocket of his Inverness. To the solemn ticking 
of the hall-clock the search commenced. It 
ended prematurely in the sudden opening of 
the drawing-room door and the flooding of the 
landing at the top of the stairs with light. 
Some one was still up. Might it not be Florrie 
waiting for him? Geoffrey walked quickly to 
the foot of the stairs, but stopped with one foot 
on the lowest step, as if turned to stone. It was 
Florrie—and some one else—engaged ia rapid, 
breathless conversation. 

“Delay no longer—anima mia. He may be 
back at any moment.” 

“O Luigi! I dare not! 
him he would kill you.” 

“ Vieni! Vieni!” 

Geoffrey steadied himself by the banister and 
waited. Then, shown up by the surrounding 
darkness as a tableau vivant, there appeared on 
the landing his wife, hooded and cloaked, look- 
ing fearfully out into the dark abyss before her 
and clinging convulsively to the arm of the 
Italian, Count Sparlatti. There was a yell, a 
shriek, and an oath, as Geoffrey bounded up 
the stairs and seized the intruder by the cloak, 
just as he endeavored to retreat into the draw- 
ing-room. The yell was a broken English ren- 
dering of “ Here’s a go!” the shriek found ex- 
pression in “ Luigi! Luigi!’ and the oath was 
—well, never mind what. The chase and strug- 
gle was desperate. The Count, who had left 
his cloak in his assailant’s hand, cleared otto- 
mans and chairs with astounding agility. Mrs. 
FitzJohnson’s heroics had degenerated into 
hysterics, to judge from the peals of laughter 
with which she greeted the Count’s desperate 
efforts to escape. At last he was cornered, hiss- 
ing and scratching like an enraged tom-cat. 
“O Geoffrey! be careful! His beautiful hair!” 
for the infuriated husband had hold of a handful 
of the Italian’s matted locks. The warning 
came too late. There was a tug, a groan, and 
lo and behold! not only a handful, but a 
whole head of raven tresses remained in the 
victor’s grasp. The flowing moustache came 
next. 

“A very good joke, Joey, my boy,” gasped 
Geoffrey, faintly. 

“Q Joey! water—brandy! He is not well! 
We carried it too far. I told you we ought not 
to do it. It’s all your fault,” scolded Florrie, 


If we should meet 
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with all a woman’s treachery, and her arms 
round her still dazed husband's neck and calling 
him all the names of the honeymoon. 

“T think my plan was a success, though,” 
said Joey, as he wished his sister good-night 
under the re-lit gas. 

“T think it was,” said Florrie, with a happy 
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laugh; “but no one must ever know about 
it.” 

And no one ever did, except one person; 
but then she knew everything. 

“That's a very clever boy, Joey,” mused Lady 
Angelica, over her morning cigarette. “I 
must see what can be done for him.” 


THE HOSPITALITIES OF “OUR ROW.” 


(CONTAINING SOME PRACTICAL HINTS AND ADVICE FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. ) 


By Martina, 


PICNIC PREPARATIONS. 
No. 1, 


( UR row contained fourteen very pretty, con- 
venient, comfortable houses. They were 
just as snug and well-arranged as if each of the 
fourteen families residing under the fourteen 
respective roofs had personally attended to their 
own needs and desires at the time of their erec 
tion—which we hadn't done, for we all made 
our first acquaintance with our row when we 
rented the houses. Most of the families living 
in these little houses (for they did have that one 
drawback) confessed to having sought their shel- 
ter on account of limited incomes. such as called 
for restricted quarters and reduced expenses. 

But having once found out the delights and 
advantages of our row, “ Would buy at once, if 
—if—they had the money to do it.” Mrs. 
Blandy, of No. 14, insisted that ‘rent had been 
no object to her ; the neighborhood was very con- 
venient, the air pure, and small houses made a 
family sociable.” The thin walls (for they were 
rather thin) let out the secret that she and Mr. 
B. were noisily sociable if she did not have her 
own way. 

Nearly all the families in our row were small, 
like their abodes. Young couples, with a jewel 
or two in their crowns, who kept the neighbor- 
hood from being too quiet, especially on summer 
nights when all the windows were opened. 
Mrs. Blandy thought the Government ought to 
furnish, and see administered, enough paregoric 
to procure quiet after midnight. The Govern- 
ment remaining inactive, Mrs. Blandy badgered 
our landlord for a reduction in rent. “Rent is 
no object, of course; but I do hate to be im- 
posed upon.” 

Our row was pretty full of inexperienced 
young housekeepers—girls who were learning, 
for the first time, how to manage a household. 
Many of them were bright, earnest girls, who 
had taken honors at school, danced through a 





season or two, without gleaning much experi- 
ence of life—particularly in a small house, with 
one imperfect servant. Many of these were 
finding out that love, even in a pretty, well- 
appointed cottage, with a city full of “maids” 
to select from, was really no joke, after all. In 
fact, the troubles that come from the wear and 
tear of trying to learn good housekeeping 
brought so many clouds to the sweet young faces 
in our row that it often needed all the soothing 
experience of “No. 26” to make the sunshine 
come again. 

But it generally did come, for No. 26 held 
such helpful neighbors that they were always 
ready to assist us through. So No. 26 was the 
receptacle into which we poured our troubles, 
and the fountain-head of the lubricating oil 
which caused our home machinery to go on 
smoothly once more after a break or a stoppage. 

Mrs. Aldis scolded us for our ignorance to 
such an extent that we passed through the feel- 
ing of indignation or resistance which generally 
comes when any one mentions our failings in 
any direction so plainly; and we always gave 
way to a confession of our want of sense or our 
wrong-doing, and melted into such a state of 
penitence for our misdeeds (as seen through her 
eyes) that it put us into an excellent state of 
mind to take in and make use of all the good 
advice and kind help which Miss Letitia, her 
own daughter, always had for the most luck- 
less. 

Mrs. Aldis generally ended her lectures thus: 

“Come, Letitia, make yourself useful to this 
sinner. I know I am a little hard on the poor 
girls, for they were trained to be as foolish as 
they can.” 

Our latest acquisition was the coming of the 
Joneses. They rented No. 28, next to the 
Aldises. As most of us happened to be at the 
front windows when the Joneses were moving in 
their “household gods,” we saw, by the unsys- 
tematic and rather disorderly way in which the 
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furniture arrived that we would be likely to find 
no severe critic to housekeeping shortcomings 
in our new neighbor. The Joneses were little 
more than boy and girl, handsome and attrac- 
tive in appearance, too. They were always go- 
ing out together; Mrs. Jones confided to us 
when we called on her that the constant trips 
we had all of us noticed “ were to the ice-cream 
saloon, because our cook never gives us anything 
fit to eat.” 

Mrs. Blandy joined some of these little expe- 
ditions when she had learned their destination, 
and many a plate of ice-cream she enjoyed with 
“ her dear friends, the Joneses.” But the Joneses, 
after a time, became rather tired of their too 
frequent companion, and, of course, Mrs. Blandy 
never forgave them, and spent a good deal of 
her time pouring the secrets of the past friend- 
ship (with comments all her own) into the wil- 
ling ears of the ladies of our row. 

Mrs. Jones was so pretty, so good-natured, 
that we would all have loved the innocent little 
creature; only there were too many of us to 
talk her over, and to hunt up the black feathers 
in her wings gave us a fresh topic for conversa- 
tion. 

But just now we were nearly all of us busy 
over a picnic that most of the row was going to 
join in. The luncheon to be prepared for the 
occasion gave us a great deal to think and talk 
about, so we left Mrs. Jones, for the time, to 
her own devices, and these could hardly be 
pleasant ones, judging from her troubled and 
downcast face and manner, which only cleared 
up after a visit to the friendly “No. 26.2’ Mrs. 
Aldis and Letitia were sitting together, quietly 
sewing, when little Mrs. Jones burst in upon 
them, the picture of approved misery. 

“T am so silly—and you are so sensible,” was 
her rather peculiar expjanation of the situa- 
tion. 

Letitia blushed. Mrs. Aldis looked above 
her spectacles and said, “ Humph!” 

“ You see,” continued Mrs. Jones, not improv- 
ing much in lucidity, “at our house we never 
have anything to eat but raw steak, burned po- 
tatoes, and thin desserts; and I couldn’t take 
such things to the picnic, now could I? and I 
thought you could tell me what to do.” 

Mrs. Aldis remembers a speech she had heard 
from Mrs. Jones only the day before; she 
said : 

“ My dear, didn’t you tell me the world could 
offer no pleasure that would make you willing 
to lose one week of your George’s society ?” 

“Indeed I did,” and Mrs. Jones’s face bright- 
ens visibly. 

“ Humph! and yet you think that raw steak, 
burnt potatoes, and what you call thin desserts 
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are going to keep the victim you have fast in 
your Paradise?’ 

“(Q Mrs, Aldis!’—Mrs. Jones tries hard to 
keep back the tears—‘George never—never 
complains.” 

“Oh! no,” says the old lady, “he don’t make 
any fuss now—he is too good-natured now, bless 
him !—but just wait till you have got his big 
frame as full of dyspepsia as it will hold with 
such food, and then see if you can't find any 
pleasure equal to his society.” 

“Mother! mother!” urges Letitia, softly, for 
the tears are racing one another down Mrs. 
Jones’s pretty, flushed cheeks. 

“Well, Letitia, I have no patience, I know, 
with the girls of the present day; they give 
tears and affection instead of well-cooked 
meals.” And with an impressive nod of her 
head, Mrs. Aldis is apparently deeply absorbed 
in her sewing again. 

At this absorption Mrs. Jones takes heart to 
come nearer to gentle Letitia, and says, in a 
low voice : 

“You see, I am on rather odd terms with the 
ladies of this row. I know they make fun of 
me—some of them do so that even I hear it. 
You look so kind and so practical that I thought 
even a stranger might ask advice from you.” 

“Well! tell me what you need, and let me 
see if I can help!” and Letitia lays aside her 
sewing to be ready for use. 

“It’s the picnic!” Mrs. Jones looks trou- 
bled again. 

“Don’t you want to go?” 

“Oh! yes, or I would if only I knew how to 
prepare a luncheon that the ladies would not 
laugh at; that’s what makes me feel so miser- 
able. If I put the sort of things we eat in a 
basket all the ladies would whisper and make 
fun. I try not to mind it, but I do, and I am so 
afraid of what Mrs. Blandy would say. I wanted 
to take all cake—buy it, you know— but George 
has asked two of his friends to go with us, and 
he says they would starve on cake alone. It 
was George who said he thought you would 
help me.” 

So Letitia had a good long talk with her con- 
fiding neighbor, which ended in making the 
world seem bright once more and picnic colla- 
tions only child’s play to prepare. 

This is pretty much what Letitia said to her: 

“The most important part of your prepara- 
tions will be to make all the provisions you 
take look as tempting as possible; for, away 
from the pretty surroundings we have grown to 
consider necessities, almost, at our tables, appe- 
tites are apt to be capricious and may need a 
little coaxing. 

“ Nowadays a good many people consider 
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sandwiches as rather old-fashioned, and try to 
carry the different materials used in making 
them separately. 

“This is troublesome—takes more room, and 
is rather foolish to do; for, with the limited 
amount of table-accompaniments we can carry 
with us to a picnic, the sandwiches made up on 
the spot—and they are pretty sure to be made 
up for comfort in eating—can hardly compare 
for nicety to those we make at home, with our 
kitchen-gods standing around to help us. Let 
us have our bread—good bread, nicely sliced 
and buttered, not too much butter. Then put 
into a wooden bowl some slices of ham, with a 
little of the fat left on; add pepper and mus- 
tard and chop and pound this to a smooth con- 
sistency, till it is ready to spread on the bread. 
Then, for variety—for every one don’t eat ham 
—mince some chicken-meat, with salt, pepper, 
and a little butter, and make chicken-sand- 
wiches. If you have cold mutton, it is very 
nice thinly sliced and laid between the pieces 
of bread. It is improved by spreading the 
mutton well with the mashed yelks of hard- 
boiled eggs. 

“ Procure some of the buttered paper which 
confectioners use, and cut it into wrappers for 
your sandwiches. After they are neatly folded, 
tie the little packages with different colored 
twine—as red for the ham, blue for the chicken, 
and yellow for the mutton sandwiches—so you 
will know at once the kind you are ofiering your 
guests. See if these are not easy to manage, 
good to eat, and pretty to look at, as they lie 
closely nestling in the lunch-basket. 

“T used to bake little puff paste shells, or pat- 
ties (if you find them beyond you, the shells 
can be bought empty). Pack them carefully in 
a pasteboard box to keep them from breaking. 
These were to fill with raspberry or quince jam; 
or you might make a thick, highly flavored 
custard (it can easily be carried in a jar), and 
fill your little patties with custard. 

“Get some clam-shells, wash them well. 
Have some veal and chicken well minced, with 
a tiny bit of onion, salt, and pepper, and a pinch 
of mace. Put on some milk to boil, with a little 
butter in it; add the minced meat and thicken 
with beaten eggs and a little corn-starch. Put 
the mixture into the clam-shells, press it down, 
and cover with the crumbs of bread or cracker ; 
allow it to become quite cold, then fry in lard, 
or, better, in butter, till they are of a nice brown. 
These are good and easy to manage, if the num- 
ber of plates at the picnic should ‘ give out.’ 

“ Hard crabs, deviled and baked, are always 
hailed with a welcome at picnics. 

“Another dish I have often made, which is 
very popular, is this: Boil a dozen eggs for ten 
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minutes, put them in cold water, so the shell 
comes off easily; chop them fine; add a good 
cupful of minced ham and a little pepper and 
salt. Put it up in one of our ever-useful pre- 
serve-jars, only opening it when you are ready 
to serve it; then pour it into a deep dish, sur- 
rounded by pretty leaves for a decoration. 

“It is always well to squeeze the juice from 
quite a number of lemons into a bottle, and 
sweeten with enough sugar to be made at 
once into a drink when we find the cold water 
—no picnic is complete without. Lemonade is 
always popular, and it would be difficult to keep 
up the supply, only that the materials are so 
easy to be transported after they are once pre- 
pared. If you make tea very strong, and bottle 
it, that can also be diluted with clear, cold 
water.” 

“Oh! wait, Miss Letitia,” says bewildered 
Mrs. Jones; “I am sure you have told me 
of enough to feed an army. Besides, I am afraid, 
even with your help, I can never prepare half 
the things you have mentioned.” 

“Oh! yes, but we will, and have, besides, the 
cake and sweet stuff no picnic is complete with- 
out. I never went to one yet that didn’t need 
a wheelbarrow to carry home the surplus sweets.” 

“ But you never went with Mrs. Blandy. She 
is capable of doing justice to any occasion that 
requires an appetite.” 

Mrs. Harris came in at this point, and Miss 
Letitia told her what they were discussing and 
asked her for suggestions. 

“ Mine are not worth having,” she said ; “ my 
trials at cooking would be laughable, only they 
areso very sad. Still, I comfort myself by never 
telling any one how to do my failures, so the 
seed can’t bear fruit. I do believe I can tell 
you one practical thing, though.” 

“ Let us have it”—Mrs. Jones is feeling quite 
important over her prospective lunch-basket— 
“and, of course, Lina, we will allow for your 
inex perience.” 

“Thank you. It was only this—that we pack 
our provisions in boxes, instead of baskets, so 
that we can throw them away and come home 
unladen with baggage; everything is much 
heavier at the end than at the beginning of the 
day, and one is glad to get rid of it all.” 

“ Lina!” says beaming Mrs. Jones, “ my sand- 
wiches are to be decorated in colors, to distin- 
guish the different meats; and, Lina, I am 
going to have such a lovely lunch—there won't 
be one word of truth in what you told Sally 
Smith about me, indeed there won’t.” 

“ What did I tell her about you?” asks Lina, 
growing red. 

“That my lunch would furnish our row with 
a good joke for a week to come.” 
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“T didn’t say so,” falters Lina. 

“Then it was Sally said it and you agreed 
with her.” 

Lina only answers by continued blushes, 

“So somebody did say it,” thinks Letitia. 

On the morning of the picnic, Mrs. Jones’s 
basket had been filled with the wonders Miss 
Letitia has helped her to make. Mrs. Jones 
did not have boxes; she refused innovations for 
her trophies. The effort to produce the con- 
tents of that basket only seemed to have made 
her younger, brighter, happier, and prettier than 
ever. She must have a parting word from good 
Miss Letitia; and, as she opened the door of 
the Aldis’s breakfast-room, both ladies thought 
the sunshine came in with their visitor to the 
shady, quiet room. Her dress was a fluffy, 
light-brown garment, that seemed to melt into 
the shining hair. 

“T couldn't start without saying good-bye— 


and look at my basket,” she said; “I put on . 
that bow of yellow, red, and blue to mark it 
and keep me in mind of its contents. Mrs. 
Blandy (she says she will trust to the row for 
her lunch) saw me as I came in just now, and 
she nudged Sally Smith and whispered, loudly : 
‘The basket is like its owner, all the froth on 
top, in sight.’ ” 

“Humph!” says Mrs. Aldis, “it is a burning 
shame that woman can’t bridle her tongue; 
there is certainly no sham, my dear, about your 
prettiness and good nature, if you are a little 
stupid.” 

Mrs. Jones laughed, looking quite up to her 
reputation, and, giving the old lady a kiss, pre- 
pared another for Miss Letitia Before award- 
ing it, she looked up shyly and whispered : 

“Won’t you please call me Alice and let me 
call you Letitia?” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ON LATE HOURS FOR CHILDREN. 


ie: fashion seems to be extending of giving 

children’s parties at very unsuitable hours, 
and, as the mother of some of the rising genera- 
tion, I wish to enter a protest against the prac- 
tice of keeping young people out of their beds 
so very late. It is a great delight to us elders 
to see our young people enjoying themselves, 
but it does seem a pity that mere babies should 
be excited so much that they cannot have their 
natural rest even when they do get to bed. A 
craving for novelty is one of the many evils 
engendered by early dissipation, and in my 
humble opinion it should not be encouraged. 
It unfits them not only for the duties of their 
present time of life, but is fraught with increas- 
ing danger as years roll on. Even it there were 
any lasting pleasure to be obtained by sitting up 
late, there would be a little excuse ; but, beyond 
the gratification of the desire to stay up as long 
as their elders, there certainly is nothing to be 
gained. 

Dancing is a healthy exercise natural to all 
young people, and those who would teach that it 
is sinful show great want of discretion. It should, 
however, be in moderation and at suitable 
times; a late dance entails a late supper, and 
this should not be permitted by those who wish 
their children to grow up healthy and fresh. 
One such evening might not do much harm, but 
each mother likes to outdo her friends; and so 
party after party is given, novelty after novelty 
sought for, until the children are nothing more 
nor less than grown.up men and women in ex- 
perience of folly, though not in years. Every 
night brings fresh amusement, and the morn- 
ings listless, spiritless children. They are too 
tired to get up to breakfast, and instead of being 


out during the best part of the day they are 
shut up in close rooms until all the beauty of 
the short winter forenoon is gone. 

I notice frequent inquiries are made for sug- 
gestions for something new for children’s par- 
ties. I feel sorry when I read the words; for I 


' think what a state society is getting into when 


even the little children tire of the good old 
pleasures which their parents looked forward to 
from one year to another. I think most people 
will agree with me that when a child loses its 
innocent freshness—when, in fact, the bloom is 
off the flower—its charm is gone; and how sad 
it is to see ennui where all should be mirth and 
laughter! Many a time have I heard it said 
that there are so many Christmas trees that the 
children get tired of seeing the same thing so 
often ; that “the crackers are all the same,” etc. 
How I wish on these occasions I could take the 
whole of the invited guests away, and turn the 
same number of poor but deserving children 
into the room! It would be a sight worth see- 


ing. 

fe is a pity so many little girls care for admi- 
ration before everything else. Unless they are 
flattered and petted, and dressed out like little 

acocks, their hostesses may rack their brains 
in vain to give them pleasure. This sort of 
thing is learnt from the cradle, when children 
are left to ignorant and injudicious nurses, who 
hold out as a reward for good behavior that 
their little charges shall be dressed in some new 
frock or sash, and go down to the drawing-room 
to be admired. If mothers only had their chil- 
dren more with them, and would teach them to 
do right for right’s sake, what different men and 
women there- would be ! 

But to return to children’s parties. Can we 
not revert to the sensible hours we remember so 
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well? Surely the very little ones might be con- 
tent with the hours between four and seven—I 
would say three if I dared. Indeed, the tod- 
dlers would be far happier, for it is well known 
in the nursery that sleepiness means crossness 
with these little folks. 1f the older ones are too 
grand to go so early, they might join the party 
a little later and stay until nine o’clock. By 
the time they got home and into bed it would 
certainly be ten, and that is quite late enough. 
They would all be much happier in reality if 
these hours were adhered to, for their health 
would be so much better. They would not get 
so dyspeptic, and consequently quarrelsome, but 
would care more for getting out into the morn- 
ing air with their skates or playing football, 
riding, or walking. The wh would be far 
more likely to obtain admiration, for there 
would be roses on their cheeks and laughter in 
their bright eyes; they would also more often 
be adorned with pearly teeth due to their 
healthy constitutions. There would be more 
real merriment, more ring of childhood’s mirth, 
and less of the languid smile. Mothers are 
really much to blame who tamper with the 
soundness of their children’s health by encour- 
aging dissipation at an early age. Often enough 
seeds of consumption are sown, anxiety brought 
on (sometimes never to be allayed), and foreign 
travel necessitated by such thoughtlessness. 

I only wish I could dare to hope that these 
few words would rouse some women to think 
more before they exposed their beloved ones to 
so many dangers. BRACE. 


UNWRITTEN CRUELTIES. 


OR the things which we can see—which 
“leap to our eyes,” as the French say—we 
have words and commentaries in plenty. For 
the more subtle forms—either of pain or pleas- 
ure, of righteous action or indefensible wrong- 
doing—we have scarcely an intelligent recogni- 
tion. We look upon them as conditions inherent 
to human life, and would hold him a moral 
pedant who should deprecate too strongly or seek 
to change too strenuously ; for just as purism in 
grammar or correctness of pronunciation is an 
offense to those who prefer slipshod and hold 
by usage, so the finer traits of morality, the 
more delicate shadings, the more subtle tints, 
are offenses to those who think the rough and 
ready, hap-hazard, and “they-must-take-their- 
chance” kind of thing quite good enough for 
ordinary life and education. We are among 
those who think differently. To our mind, the 
coarse aberrations of heady passion are some- 
times less criminal than the willful neglect of 
high principle in that weak indulgence for the 
moment which leads to after-pain and sorrow for 
others. 

In the education of children and the manage- 
ment of young people, we see this want of the 
highest rules of morality—this commission of 
our Unwritten Cruelties. Doubtless it is painful 
to the ordinarily affectionate mother to have to 
correct her child. It is far easier-to pass off a 
fit of naughtiness with a charitable suggestion 
that the poor little thing is ill and cannot help 
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it and must be pitied for its hypothetical pain, 
rather than punished for its patent failure ; and 
Jackey will be a good boy now and not do so any 
more; and Minnie will be mamma’s nice little 
girl and not slap little brother again, nor kick 
nurse nor beat fee dolly nor do anything else 
evidencing the presence of that offending Adam, 
which has to be exorcised by vigorous measures, 
if he is to be exorcised at all. To a weak- 
willed and self-indulgent mother, yielding is 
easy and a contest is difficult. Hence, she yields, 
foot by foot and day after day, never reflecting 
that the peace she loves is purchased by the 
well-being of her children, and that in spoiling 
them, as she does for her own pleasure, she is 
ruining them for their future content, as well 
as destroying the happiness of all who are to 
be associated with them. That last clause is one 
that troubles her no more than the certainty of 
the frozen birds troubles the sky when the snow 
fails. To look so far ahead as Jackey’s wife, 
rendered wretched by the brutality, the self- 
indulgence of a temper he has never been forced 
to curb; to Minnie’s husband, ruined by the 
vanity and extravagance taught in childhood 
and encouraged in girlhood—would be to her 
like trying to read the message of the stars. 
Her business is with the immediate present, 
and all beyond is lost in the dim mists of night. 
The future is both the unfathomable and the 
immaterial. If you talk to her of the fate she 
is preparing for her children, she answers you 
with a fatuous laugh and a feeble disclaimer. 
“They will come right,” she says, “when they 
are older and have more sense;” as if all 
men and women were virtuous, and morality 
did not follow the law of development and con- 
tinuity, like other things. If you add the cer- 
tain unhappiness of these uncertain relations, 
and how others will suffer for her want of tirm- 
ness and lack of training, she adds contempt to 
her fatuity, and says that: “ Really, to think of 
things which may never be and people who may 
not exist, is too fatiguing and absurd. Jackey’s 
wife and Minnie’s husband do not concern her, 
and, at the worst, they must take what they get 
and make the best of their bargain, should it 
be bad.” A morality reaching as high as the 
probable, but not absolute, tuture—taking in 
probable, but not actually present human beings 
—is something as far out of ordinary calcula- 
tion as the cry of a bat is beyond ordinary 
hearing or the damage done to the neighbors, 
should the chimney and the house catch fire, is 
absent from the cook’s mind when she neglects 
to sweep down the soot and builds a big fire with 
a foul flue. Surely, we may class among our 
unwritten cruelties this weak, unwise, and im- 
moral spoiling of children, whereby the adult 
human being is made self-indulgent, brutal, idle, 
and generally worthless, because the parents had 
not the fortitude to correct nor the courage and 
common-sense to lead aright. 

Cruel, too, is it to bring up children in idle 
habits, in self-indulgent habits, in ignorance, in 
helplessness. The future is like untrodden snow ; 
who can say what will be the first print-mark 
thereon? and who can say what the fortune of 
any one may be when the father’s home has 
sunk into the dust of the past and the now- 
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sheltered nestlings try their own wings in the 
open? We have known before now of an heiress 
reduced to absolute want by the folly of her 
faith, in unknown men -— she, who had had thou- 
sands and lived in the extreme of luxury, re- 
duced to pence and privation. We cannot say 
this fate will not overtake our own, however 
well provided for they may be at this moment; 
and our duty, in the face of such a possibility, 
is to render them self-helpful and able to stand 
alone. Lifeis a battle all through. Those only 


who are serviceably equipped come out victo- 
rious; while those to whom parental weakness 
has denied serviceable weapons, fall in the 
struggle and are trodden under foot by the 
stronger. Is not this denial one of the unwrit- 
ten cruelties of life? Surely. as much so as if 
a snail were denuded of its shell, a bird of its 
feathers, a meat-eater of its teeth, or a swift 
runner of its feet—that is, made helpless to 
defend itself or to escape from the assaults of 
others. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


JIMMY’S FRIEND. 


“ {7 OU are very quiet, Nora dear. What are 

you thinking about?” asked Mrs. Carson, 
tenderly, as she leaned over the little form that 
lay upon a low couch by the window. 

“T wonder what that boy is doing, mamma. 
I have been watching him ever so long. I wish 
that I knew,” said the child, wistfully. 

“ Does it amuse you to watch him, dear?” 

“Oh! ever so much !” replied the child. “ For 
two days he has been sawing and hammering, 
and now he has brought out a great lot of boxes. 
What does he mean to do with them ?” 

“I’m sure | don’t know,” said Mrs. Carson ; 
“perhaps he intends to make a garden.” 

“A garden on the roof? how funny!” ex- 
claimed Nora. “Do you think he could make 
one in such an odd place?” 

“J dare say he could. I have heard people 
say that in foreign countries gardens are some- 
times seen on the tops of houses. Suppose I 
ask the boy what he intends doing? the house 
almost touches the one we live in.” 

“If you don’t mind, mamma, I would be so 
glad to know,” said the child, eagerly. 

The mother glanced fondly at the little crip- 
ple lying so helpless upon her couch. Tears 
tilled her eyes as she saw the expectant look 
upon the sweet face so often drawn with pain. 
Laying aside her sewing, she arose from her 
chair and hastily left the room. Traversing a 
short passage-way, Mrs. Carson opened a door 
at the rear end and stepped out upon the flat 
which was used in common by all the occupants 
of the large tenement in which she lived. 

She called to the boy, who paused in his work 
and gazed at her inquiringly. 

“ My little daughter is anxious to know what 
you are doing,” said Mrs. Carson, smiling. 

“Ts it the sweet-faced little one beyond that 
wants to know?” asked the boy, pointing with 
his finger toward the window from which the 
= expectant face of Nora looked out upon 

rim. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Carson, “she has been 
watching you ever since you commenced your 
work, She isn’t well, and most of her time is 
spent by the window, where she can catch a 
glimpse of the blue sky overhead.” 

“Is it lame she is? Ah! then’she’ll get the 
finest bookay out o’ me garden when the flowers 


begin to bloom,” said the boy, earnestly. “ Just 
tell her, mum,” he continued, “that ’tis a garden 
I’m makin’. The people that live in the house 
don't object, an’ I can make enough, mebbe, to 
keep meself an’ me grandfather. We lives in 
that room beyand there,” he concluded, point- 
ing toward a window where a white-haired old 
man was sitting straining his eyes to gaze out 
upon the mass of brick wall that loomed up in 
every direction. 

“Jt will amuse Nora to watch you at your 
work,” said Mrs. Carson, as she turned to leave 
the flat. 

“ Don’t forget to tell her that she’s to have 
the first flowers that bloom !” cried the boy. 

Mrs. Carson smiled in answer, and hastened 
into the room where Nora was awaiting her. 

* What a good boy he must be to take such 
good care of his grandfather,” said Nora, after 
her mother had repeated the conversation that 
had taken place. 

Let us take a peep at Jimmy Riley and his 
“flat garden,” as he called it. 

The boy’s grandfather and father had been 
employed in a nursery situated in the suburbs 
of the city. From them he learned the names 
of a great many flowers, and when quite small 
frequently accompanied them, so that one might 
safely say he was brought up among the flowers. 

Just three months previous to the opening of 
this narrative Jimmy’s father was thrown under 
the feet of a pair of runaway horses. He lived 
but a few days, leaving poor Jimmy an orphan 
in the full sense of the word, for his mother 
died when he was an infant. 

To make matters worse, the old grandfather 
had an attack of rheumatism which rendered 
him so helpless that Jimmy found it impossible 
to leave him. The little sum of money laid by 
for a “rainy day” was fast melting away, and 
the question, “ What can 1 get to do?” occurred 
to Jimmy frequently. 

One night, while the boy lay on his little cot 
looking out through the window at the bright 
twinkling stars, and wondering. as usual, where 
he could tind employment, an idea, born of the 
desire to help himself, came to him 

“The big flat on top o’ the back bnildin’ is 
just the place for a garden,” said Jimmy, in a 
whisper. “Ill get boxes, fill ’em with good 
ground, an’ plant flowers. When they grow /’Il 
pluck ’em an’ make buttonhole bookays. Hvo- 
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ray! who says that Jimmy Riley’s no good?” 
exclaimed the boy, in such a loud tone that his 
grandfather, though partially deaf, raised his 
head to inquire the meaning of “such a great 
clatter.” 

The next day Jimmy mentioned the matter 
to his grandfather, who could see no harm in 
trying the plan. 

“Go out to Branscomb’s nursery, tell ’em 
grandfather sent ye, an’ they’ll be sure to give 
ye all the seeds without charge,” said Mr. Riley. 

Jimmy hurried away, and, sure enough, came 
back with his pockets filled with small packages 
containing all kinds of seeds. 

“Mr. Branscomb told me to come out in 
about six weeks, an’ he’d give me geraniums an’ 
heliotrope to transplant,” said Jimmy, as he 
deposited the little packages upon a table. 

Grandfather brightened up wonderfully dur- 
ing the next four days. His suggestions con- 
cerning the prospective garden were very valu- 
able. 

“That big box o’ hyacinths an’ tulips I set 
last October are nearly in full flower,” said 
Grandfather Riley. “Mind, Jimmy, when ye 
go to settin’ out bulbs in the fall that ye have a 
as sandy loam, rich with manure. Plant the 

ulbs about four or five inches deep. Crocuses 
go into the ground just three inches, and take 
care, me boy, that there be holes in the bottom 
o’ the box to let the water run off ur the bulbs 
will rot. When frost comes cover the top 0’ 


the boxes with dry leaves or brush to keep the 


bulbs warm. When the ground’s all ready I'll 
make a few more suggestions to help ye along,” 
concluded Mr. Riley. 

Jimmy worked early and late. Every morn- 
ing before he commenced work in the “ flat gar- 
den” he glanced toward the window where 
golden-haired Nora sat in her accustomed place. 
He always received a pleasant nod and a smile 
of encouragement which, somehow, made him 
feel happy during the whole day. He felt so 
sorry for the little cripple who could never go 
out into the beautiful sunshine unless she was 
lifted in the arms of some one strong enough to 
carry her carefully. The sturdy boy thought of 
the green fields that lay in the suburbs of the 
great city, and longed to devise a method 
whereby the little cripple might be enabled to 
enjoy the sight. 

“ll make her a little carriage meself, if I 
ever make headway in the flower business,” said 
Jimmy, earnestly. 

Time passed, and Jimmy worked diligently to 
accomplish his purpose. (Grandfather Riley 
hobbled about, and, though not very spry, 
proved of great assistance in many ways. 

“We will plant the Duc Van Thal tulips in 
the round box,” said the old man. “They come 
out early an’ grow about six inches high. The 
parrot tulip will bloom after the others are 
done for, so we'll plant ’em in another box. 
Hyacinths must be planted by themselves, be- 
cause they’ll look faded alongside o’ the tulips. 
In this big box,” he continued, “we'll plant 
crocuses an’ snow-drops—'tis big enough to ac- 
commodate the Narcissus an’ jonquils. Ye can 
make bookays o’ them till the late flowers 
bloom.” 
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Seeds were planted, and when, later on, little 
green stalks, with leaves of various shapes, came 
up out of the ground, Jimmy, assisted by his 
grandfather, transplanted marigolds, rhodaden- 
drons, delicate white camellias, and a great 
many other varieties. 

Every one in the neighborhood watched with 
interest the growing plants, until at last more 
than one tired occupant of the hot, stuffy rooms, 
so numerous in tenement houses, showered bless- 
ings upon the energetic boy, through whose 
efforts one bright spot gleamed amid the walls 
of brick, a veritable oasis in the desert of tene- 
ment-house life. 

True to his promise, Jimmy carried the first 
bouquet of the season to the crippled child who 
had been so interested in his mt 

Carefully dressed in his best suit of clothes, 
he knocked at Mrs. Carson’s door one evening 
about dusk. Upon being admitted, he walked 
across the floor, and, pausing before a low chair, 
without uttering a word, laid his offering beside 
blue-eyed Nora. 

“ Are these some of the pretty flowers that I 
have been watching every day?” asked Nora, 
—- up the bouquet and pressing it close to 

er thin, pale cheek. 

“The very ones,” answered Jimmy. “I’ve 
got lots more of ‘em ; I’ve enough now to begin 
makin’ bookays to sell,” concluded the boy. 

“ Let me make the bouquets for you. Mamma, 
may |?” asked the child, eagerly. 

Mrs. Carson raised her eyes from the sewing 
which she held in her hand and replied: 

“If Jimmy would like you to help him, I’m 
sure I’]] not object.” 

“Indeed yes,mum. A great, clumsy fellow 
like meself isn’t fit to make anything tasty in 
the way of a bookay. I’ll bring a basketful 
to-morrow mornin’, an’ if the little girl likes, 
she can have the bookays done by noon so that 
I'll be able to dispose of them before night.” 

The next morning. Jimmy brought a basket 
filled with flowers, which he deposited on the 
floor by the side of lame Nora. 

“A fine gentleman, livin’ in one of the big 
houses by the square, asked me to make him a 
bookay. If you make it, miss, I'll give ye half 
of what I get for it,” said Jimmy. 

“Of course I will make the bouquet, Jimmy ; 
but the pleasure of seeing and touching the 
pretty flowers is all the pay I want,” said Nora, 
smiling. 

After Jimmy had taken his departure, Nora 
asked her mother to place the flowers on a large 
tray. She procured asmall, straight stick, about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, and tied a 
string to the top. Taking a few sprigs of helio- 
trope and mignonette, Nora cut off the stems 
quite short and fastened them securely at the 
top, taking care to cut away all superfluous 
leaves. She fastened a white lily in the centre 
of the stick and surrounded it with crimson ge- 
raniums, two moss-rose buds, a bunch of pinks, 
and a cream-colored tea-rose. As Nora pro- 
ceeded, she allowed the stems to remain quite 
long, cutting them off even when every flower 
was tied on to the stick. The bouquet was 
finished off with a fringe of finely cut foliage. 

Jimmy’s exclamation of delight brought a 
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pretty pink tinge to the cheeks of the little 
cripple, and her blue eyes were brighter than 
they had been for many a long day. 

One lovel¥ day during the first week in Sep- 
tember, Jimmy knocked at Mrs. Carson's door 
and asked whether she would let him take Nora 
out for a ride. 

The good woman’s face was quite a study as 
she exclaimed : 

“Take Nora out for a ride! Why, Jimmy, 
where is your carriage and where are the 
horses ?” 

“The ‘carriage’ is at the door, mum, and 
the ‘ horse’ is here, at your service,” he replied, 
making a profound bow. 

Upon investigating the matter, Mrs. Carson 
ascertained that Jimmy, during odd moments, 
had fashioned a cart—big enough and suffi- 
ciently strong to serve the purpose for which it 
was intended. The cart was wadded and lined, 
and needed only a pillow to support the back of 
the crippled girl. A handle at the back, in 
imitation of those attached to baby-carriages, 
was used to push the cart. 

“T thought perhaps yourself an’ Miss Nora 
might like to take an airin’ this fine day,” said 
Jimmy. “We can go past some o’ the big 
houses about a mile out. Miss Nora ’ll be glad 
to see the pretty gardens filled with bright 
flowers.” 

“Indeed, Jimmy, we'll be glad to accept your 
kind offer. Little Nora gets few chances to see 
the trees and flowers she loves so well. When 
the dear father lived —it—was—so—different,” 
concluded Mrs. Carson, in a trembling voice. 

“ Well, let us be off,” said Jimmy, brushing 
away a tear with the sleeve of his coat. The 
boy had a tender heart, and the sorrows of others 
never failed to impress him. “I made three 
dollars yesterday and four to-day, sellin’ bookays, 
an’ grandfather says I’ve earned a good, long 
holiday ; so if you'll get ready now, mum, I'll 
try an’ keep the ‘horse’ from runnin’ away,” 
he concluded, with a sly smile. 

Words cannot portray the delight of Nora, 
as the cart rolled slowly past magnificent villas, 
surrounded by gardens in which rare plants of 
every description vied with each other in shed- 
ding fragrance through the atmosphere. There 
was no envy in the innocent heart of the crip- 
pled child ; she thought only of the happiness 
that must surely be the portion of those who 

such an array of loveliness. 

Ah Nora! if you but knew of the heartaches 
and misery that hang like a pall over the lives 
of many who live in luxury, could you know 
that their hearts are never touched by the silent, 
beautiful language of flowers, your own gentle, 
innocent heart would wonder how it could be 
so. They go on, “drifting with the tide,” with 
no thought of their indebtedness to the One who 
has given all these beautiful possessions. 

“When I have a big garden, I’ll send for all 
the children that can’t walk, an’ one day 
in every week they’ll have the benefit o’ the 
flowers,” said Jimmy, earnestly. 

“ Will you really do that, Jimmy ?” exclaimed 
Nora. “I hope you'll have a big garden; then 
they’ll have plenty of room.” 

As the days pass by, the rides in the cart 
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become less frequent, and are finally abandoned 
altogether. There is a far-away expression in 
Nora’s blue eyes that wrings the mother’s heart 
with anguish. “It is hard to bear!” she mur- 
mured ; “but Thy will be done!” 

Jimmy was the last one to see the change in 
his little friend, and when he realized that she 
was about to leave him, his grief was very 
great. 

“You will come, too. Jimmy. God is not 
ready for you yet—and O Jimmy! always say 
the little prayer I taught you and sometimes 
take a few flowers to poor little girls like me.” 

‘ll say the prayer every night an’ mornin’, 
Miss Nora—I didn’t know much about God till 
you told me. Oh! I wish that I could go, too,” 
cried the boy, burying his face in the coverlid 
and sobbing aloud. 

“You and mamma will come sometime. I 
wonder whether there are flowers in Heaven ?” 
murmured the child. ‘“ Where are my flowers? 
I can’t see them.” Her hands sought a bunch 
of half-blown roses that lay beside her on the 
pillow. ‘Take care of my pets, Jimmy; they 
will feel sorry for you and mamma. When [ 
am asleep, put the pretty buds in my hand—I 
—love—them—so!” And thus, with the sweet, 
inanimate friends clasped in her thin, white 
hands, the pure spirit of the little cripple 
winged its way toward the Saviour, who said: 

“Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” M. A. THURSTON. 


“HOW MANY REBELS DID YOU KILL” 


WEET little Major, he mounts my knee, 
And the tender blue eyes look at me: 
“Tell me, popsie, just once more, 
What did you do when you went to war ?” 


And then I tell of the autumn-day 
When the Forty-seventh marched away ; 
How Cromwell died at Jackson Town, 
And Miles, on Corinth field, went down. 


“But how many rebels, tell me true, 

Did you kill then, and the whole war through ?” 
And I tell him then, with eager zest, 

How Jo Reed blew up a limber chest ; 


How over our heads the battle broke, 

With screaming shell and sabre stroke; 
And he wanted to know, the little elf: 

“ But how many men did you kill yourself? 


“Say, tell me, popsie, say you will— 

How many rebels did you kill ?” 

And I told him the truth, as near as might be— 

As many of them as they did of me. 
BuRDETTE tn the Brooklyn Eugle. 


Wy is the letter v like a discontented spirit ? 

1. Because, if yeu get rid of it, you can, with 
very little effort, make poetry out of poverty. 

2. Because, if you harbor it, you can, with 
very little effort, make poverty out of poetry. 
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THE GIRL THAT EVERYBODY LIKES. 


IRLS, you needn’t be beautiful to become 

T general favorites. The plainest girl I ever 
saw was the favorite in my native town. Every- 
body liked her. Beautiful? Oh! no, she is not 
beautiful—that is, outside, but inside she is an 
angel. Nobody thinks of calling her beautiful. 
Not one of a dozen can tell whether her eyes are 
black or blue. If you should ask them to de- 
scribe her they would only say: “She is just 
right,” and there it would end. She is a merry- 
hearted, fun-loving, bewitching maiden, with- 
out a spark of envy or malice in her whole 
composition, She enjoys herself, and wants 
everybody else to do the same. She has always 
a kind word and a pleasant smile for the oldest 
man or woman; in fact, I can think of nothing 
she resembles more than a sunbeam, which 
brightems everything it comes in contact with. 
All pay her marked attention, from rich Mr. 
Watts, who lives in a mansion on the hill, to 
negro Sam, the sweep. All look after her with 
an admiring eye and say to themselves: “She 
is just the right sort of a girl!” The young 
men of the town vie with one another as to who 
shall show her the most attention; but she 
never encourages them beyond being simply 
kind and jolly. so no one can call her a flirt; no, 
indeed, the young men all deny such an asser- 
tion as quickly as she. 

“Do girls love her, too ?” I asked. 

“Yes, wonderful to relate, girls like her, too; 
for she never delights in hurting their feelings 
or saying spiteful things behind their backs. 
She is always willing to join in their little plans 
and to assist them in any way. They go to her 
with their love affairs, and she manages adroitly 
to see Willie or Peter and drop a good word for 
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Ida or Jennie until their little difficulties are 
all patched up and everything goes on smoothly 
again, thanks to her. Old ladies say she is ‘de- 
lightful’ The sly witch, she kndws how to 
manage them. She listens patiently to com- 
plaints of rheumatism or neuralgia, and then 
sympathizes with them so heartily that they are 
more than half cured. But she cannot always 
be with us.” 

“Then she finally gets married ?” 

“Yes. A young man comes from a neighbor- 
ing town after a time and marries her. The 
villagers crowd around to tell him what a prize 
he has won, but he seems to know it pretty well 
without any telling, to judge from his face. So 
she leaves us, and it is not long before we hear 
from that place. She is there the woman every- 
body likes.” Et PERKINS, in the Record. 


A TALE FOR TINY TRAVELERS. 


fe the central square of the Capitol, at Rome, 
surrounded on three sides by buildings, 
stands a very large bronze statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, once Emperor of Rome, mounted on 
a spirited horse. This is the only equestrian 
statue which has been preserved in a perfect 
condition out of the many that decorated an- 
cient Rome. Michael -Angelo, who designed 
the buildings which at present stand on this hill, 
was very fond of this statue, and especially ad- 
mired the horse. One day, while he was study- 
ing it, he forgot that it was not alive, and 
wishing to see it in another position, cried out: 
“Cum!” which means go on. After looking at 
this horse for some time, one might easily 
imagine that a shout or touch of a whip would 
make it jump.—sSt. Nicholas. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


A MORNING CONFERENCE. 


Ms CLARK and her young friend, Clara 
Emmonds, sat in the pleasant morning 
room of the Clift House busy with the letters 
the postman had tossed them through the open 
window as he went his round an hour before. 
As Mrs. Clark finished reading and folded the 
last one of hers, Clara looked up, saying: 

“ Hear this that Myra Mayor writes me: ‘A 
friend said to me last night, “ How few people 
have really good principles.” “ Yes,” I an- 
swered, “and to think that at no time in our 
lives will we know more principled people than 
we do now—it will always be about so, no hope 
for reformation, as there is in temperance and 
things of that kind; one seems to be birth and 
the other habit.”’ Now, what do you think of 
that, Mrs. Clark? Is she right? It is not a 
pleasant thought to come into this fair June 
morning when everything is so fresh and beau- 
tiful, is it?” 

“No, Clara,” answered the elder lady, “it is 
not. a pleasant thought; but life is not all June 





mornings. If we would be strong in the battle 
for the right, we must face the world just as it 
is from January to January, and know what it 
is we have to contend against. Taking people 
as a whole, I suppose it is true that but few 
comparatively have really good, sound princi- 
were but that does not prove that there is ‘no 

ope for reformation, as Myra says. There is 
hope—great hope, I think—and that right or 
wrong principles, whichever one may have, is 
generally a matter of birth and not of habit, is 
just where my strongest hope comes in.” 

“Why, Mrs Clark! do you think it easier to 
uproot inherited tendencies than to break the 
force of habit?’ asked Clara, in surprise. “I 
thought you believed firmly in the quaint old 
saying, ‘ What’s bred in the bone stays long in 
the flesh’ ?” 

“And so I do, and as I said before, there’s 
where the hope lies,” was the reply, and she 
went on, speaking in the tone of one whose 
faith is well grounded. “If any work is to be 
well done, we must begin at the foundation al- 
ways, must we not? and lay that strong and 
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true. This is just as true of character building 
as of anything else, and right where all true re- 
formatory work must begin—at the founda- 
tion.” 

“But how can that be?” questioned the lis- 
tener. “ Will it not beavery slow and tiresome 
work ?” 

“slow? Yes, as all true growth is slow, but 
not tiresome if we bring the right spirit to it. 
It lies chiefly in the hands of the parents. As 
they come to a better knowledge and under- 
standing of the laws of being and heredity, and 
put themselves more and more in the way of 
true living, the effect will show upon their chil- 
dren. They will be born with better principles 
and clearer insight of what is right. When 
men and women learn wisdom in choosing their 
mates, and live nearer the truth, these questions, 
please God, will settle themselves as they never 
can be settled until then. That the ‘sins of the 
parents are visited upon the children, even unto 
the,third and fourth generation,’ is an unques- 
tioned truth, one often brought home to us very 
forcibly; but no less surely do the virtues and 
good qualities descend from parent to child. 
Character is an ‘entailed estate’ The children 
of the vicious are born to vice and crime, and, 
by the same unchanging law, the children of 
the good and true may be born into the very 
kingdom of truth and righteousness.” 

“That is a strong declaration, Mrs. Clark— 
one I fear most people would call unortho- 
dox.” 

“Yes, Clara, but does that prove it to be un- 
true? Very often, if we think deep enough, we 
tind that which is so quickly called unorthodox 
by those who fear to step outside of beaten 
paths is but an old truth, after all. Was not 
Christ Himself deemed unorthodox by the 
learned teachers around Him when, taking the 
lilies of the field, alike with the every-day 
events in the lives of the humble fishermen 
amid whom He walked, for His text, He ‘spake 
as never man spake before’? Through all the 
ages since then His works have testified of Him, 
yet still we walk in darkness where we —_— 
have the blessed sunlight but for our fear of be- 
ing unorthodox and strange. I do not dread 
these terms as some do; where I find a truth I 
accept it fearlessly. That children are, in most 
cases, what the lives and characters of the par- 
ents have decreed they shall be, I hold as a 
truth taught by Christ and clearly illustrated in 
what we see around us every day. I know par- 
ents who are good and true in themselves some- 
times have unprincipled children, but if we 
could know the truth, the weak point in the 
child’s character could, in most cases, at least, 
be traced back to its ancestors. Somewhere in 
its backward history an inclination to evil has 
gone uncorrected, and the child of to-day shows 
its effects. Just so from parents who seem all 
wrong in themselves will sometimes come chil- 
dren who are strong in the truth, as the beauti- 
ful water-lily comes in purity from the low, 
durk waters; but these facts do not change the 
general Jaw or make it less important that par- 
ents should be watchful and careful for every 


” “But inherited tendencies for evil are often 
voL, Liv.—4l. 


changed, are they not?” asked the young lady, 
in eager tones. 

“Certainly, my friend,” was Mrs. Clark’s re- 

ly. “I would not have you think otherwise. 
The grace of God can do wonderful things with 
our poor, weak humanity, yet I hold it to bea 
solemn truth, and one all parents should heed, 
that the truthful child, the man of true princi- 
ples, is born, not made, as some men are born 
artists, some poets, some mechanics, and some 
tradespeople Principle is'a matter of birth 
first, but, like every other quality of our béing, 
it can be strengthened and developed in either 
a good or a bad way as our teachers and sur- 
roundings are or bad; and the child who 
is born right has already won half the battle. 
He may sometimes go astray—‘ to err is human’ 
—but as certainly as these flowers turn to the 
sunlight he will turn back to the sun of truth 
and honor. So I say there is hope of reforma- 
tion in principles, as in temperance, if we only 
go to work in the right way and have the pa- 
tience to wait without wearying.” 

“I believe you are right, and I shall tell 
Myra so when J write to her,” said Clara. “I 
wish,” she added, “we were all more mindful 
of these things and lived fully up to the meas- 
ure of duty and responsibility. 1 must tell you 
of something I heard the other night while I 
was calling on Mrs. Fritz. Her little Philip 
goes to a private school on Bay Street, and it 
seems that one of the little girls—I think it was 
Louie Holmes—had taken a pledge to school, 
and nearly all of the children signed it, pledg- 
ing themselves to use no tobacco until they were 
twenty-one. Philip was in the room with us, 
and when our talk turned on temperance he 
told of Louie and her pledge. 

“* Did you sign it, dear ?’ asked the mother. 

“* Yes, mamma, I did; are you glad? and 
the little fellow looked so manly as he said it I 
did not wonder at the proud look on her face as 
she drew him to her, saying: 

“*Oh! yes, my son, I am very glad; I should 
be sorry to see my little boy with a pipe be- 
tween his lips.’ 

“*You couldn’t be more sorry to see it than 
I would be to have it there, mamma, and if I 
do without it until I am twenty-one it will be 
easy to afterward. won’t it? : 

“*T hope so, my boy,’ she said, still holding 
him close to her; ‘it is a filthy habit, and does 
much harm,’ 

“* What makes pape do it, then, mamma? was 
the child’s quick reply. 

“Mrs. Fritz seemed not to have thonght of 
the conversation taking this turn. I pitied her 
so. ‘She is loyal in every thought to her hus- 
band, and how could she bear to condemn any 
deed of his to hisson? But she is a conscien- 
tious mother as well asa loyal wife, and I knew, 
at whatever cost of personal feeling, she would 
speak only the truth to her clear-eyed boy. 

“* What makes papa do it, then, mamma? he 
repeated as she hesitated how to frame her an- 
swer. Just then some one knocked at the 


door. 

“*We will talk of this to-night, Philip,’ she 
said, as she rose to let her visitor in. 

“As I came down the street toward home I 
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met Mr. Fritz. His pipe was in his mouth, as 
usual, and I couldn’t help wishing he had heard 
his boy’s question and seen the grieved look in 
his wife’s face. It would have spoiled his even- 
ing’s smoke, I am sure, and maybe it might 
have helped him to realize that the father’s 
example should enforce the mother’s teach- 
in ” 

Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Clark; “we hear so 
much of the mother’s responsibility I always 
feel like asking who has made the father’s re- 

nsibility any less than hers. To the lovin 
little son ‘papa’ is a hero, and it is very har 
for him to understand how anything can be 
wrong if ‘papa’ does it. So often the mother’s 
testimony against the use of tobacco or wine is 
met with a refuting ‘papa does it,’ and that 
makes her work doubly hard. I know Mr. 
Fritz to be a good man, and believe he would 
not willingly put one ‘stone of stumbling’ in 
the way of his son’s attaining to noble man- 
hood. With him, as with many others, it is 
thoughtlessness more than anything else that 
keeps him from seeing this habit as it looked to 
his wife when Philip said, ‘ What makes papa 
do itthen? To be ‘like papa’ is generally the 
little boy’s fondest hope and ambition. Thank 
God! many fathers realize this and try to make 
their daily lives such as their sons may safely 
‘follow. For the rest, Clara, we must wait. Let 
doubters and scoffers say what they may to the 
.contrary, the morning light is surely breaking. 
The leaven of the one true Life is working 
slowly, steadily, through all classes of society. 
‘You and I may not live to see things much dif- 
‘ferent from what they are now, but the 
work will go on just the same and humanity be 
lifted, little by little, to higher planes of thought 
life. Yes,’ she added, her whole face 
brightening with the glad certainty she felt in 
the truth of her words, “tell your friend there 
‘is hope in all things so long as God reigns on 
earth as in Heaven. She must not fear, we 
must none of us fear; only let us each do the 
work that is given us to do as unto Him, and 
all will be well.” EARNEST. 


HOW TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 


\ i ] E have spoken of a sister’s influence, but 

what an important part the sons and 
brothers play in our household! The boys! 
Surely, we need their lively voices, their romps 
and jokes,and we would sorely miss their teas- 


ing, too. 
y ~ = perhaps you depend upon sister for 


happiness at home. One drop of bitter in*the 
brimming cup of joy will spoil it all. Are 
your frowns and frettal words the clouds which 
darken home’s sunshine? do you create com- 
panionship at home, or are your smiles bestowed 
abroad? How many crisp jokes you might 
crack | how many earnest talks around the fire- 
side! How nicely your manly voice blends with 
sister's sweet soprano—you might have a concert 
every evening. There is so much pleasure and 
profit in reading r and exchange of 
views. I know.a brother and sister who follow 
a regular course of reading and study, which, 
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spiced with fun and merry songs, makes the 
evenings at home both pleasant and profitable, 
You would not be descending from your height 
of manhood in performing some little task for 
her. You ought to be proud that your strong 
arm and ready hand can lift the burdens from 
her graceful shoulders. Remember she is at 
home more than you are—her sphere requires 
her to be. Your business calls you out to meet 
the world of which she only gets a glimpse. 
How she would appreciate your hearty smile at 
meal-time ; you warm appreciation of some little 
thing she has done for you. Praise is cheap, 
but it does a vast amount of service, and just a 
little bit from you would turn to music all her 
household tasks. Don’t make the clouds gather 
over her fair brow; let her know you take an 
interest in her. I'll warrant she will be glad to 
pay you double-fold. 
s mother your servant? She ought not to 
be. It should be your constant care to make 
her life easy and happy. Many a night’s sleep 
did she lose for you when you were helpless; 
then her step was lighter and her feet were swift 
to wait on you. How many a pleasant evening 
abroad she sacrificed for you, that she might take 
care of you. How many evenings do you devote 
to her? how are you returning all this? It is your 
turn to wait on her, tosave her many weary steps; 
it will be a credit to you, an honor. You will not 
always have her with you; soon black Death 
will place his icy palm upon her gentle brow. 
Who, then, will care for you? who, then, will 
love you as a mother loves? 
You are equally indebted to father, too, so 
bounteously has he supplied your wants. Now 
ou can help him at the wheel of fortune, for 
is trembling hands cannot keep it turning for- 
ward. Your bright brain and r will can 
remove the perplexities that shadow his wrinkled 
brow. What greater privilege could be granted 
one than that which God has given you—to be 
a man—a noble, a good, a smart, and, maybe, a 
great, man. You never can be great in large 
things if you neglect the small. These little 
courtesies at home, these gleanings of expe- 
rience from father and mother, the refining 
companionship of sister—all, if improved, go 
far, and, indeed, are indispensable in forming 
noble manhood. Let your secret acts, these 
little things of life, be such that if bright Fame, 
in trumpet tones, should proclaim them on the 
housetops, they would but add a glowing tint of 

honor to your outward acts. 

FLORENCE EMILY. 


Mayy ple are under the erroneous im- 
pression that the leaving-off of wraps or the 
wetting of the feet are the causes that are re- 
sponsible for colds. Probably, if all the cases 
of pneumonia, bronchitis, and kindred lung 

i were traced to their rightful source, the 
overheating of railway cars and living-rooms 
would be found responsible for the trouble. The 
rapid changes from heat to cold act first upon 
the delicate vocal chords, causing hoarseness 
and sore throats, and sometimes extend to the 
tissue of the lungs, and repeated exposures of 
this kind end in consumption. 
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IMMORAL CHEAPNESS. 


NE of the crazes of the present day, and one 

of its immoralities, is its desire to have 
things cheaper than is fair to the trader or 
honest to the producer. If it can buy at a bar- 
gain, it does not stop to consider at whose loss 
that bargain is offered, nor how it is that it gets 
goods at less than their prime cost at one place 
when at another it has to pay this to the full, 
and the various intermediary profits beyond— 
how a thing which Smith cannot sell under five 
dollars, if he has to live by his trade, is tossed 
into the market at three dollars and seventy-five 
cents by Brown, who professes himself satisfied 
with his gains. Let something cheaper than 
can be fair to the producer come into sight, and 
people, especially women, flock to its purchase 
as thick as fieldfares or sing flocking to 
their favorite feeding-grounds. No one cares 
to look into the reason why; no one thinks of 
the grinding-down of all the subordinates, which 
must needs have been one of the factors in the 
immoral sum—the “sweating” of the workers, 
the paring away of anything like a margin 
from all those whose necessities compel submis- 
sion to the tyranny of circumstances. No one 
realizes the hunger and cold and nakedness of 
the children of the hard-worked “hand,” by 
which a superfluity is to be had for fifty or 
seventy-five cents cheaper here than elsewhere 
—a superfluity eagerly bought by folks who 
could well afford to pay twice the sum and never 
miss it from their incomes. And again, no one 
realizes that a great deal of this immoral cheap- 
ness comes about by trade rivalry—Brown, wish- 
ing to ruin Smith by drawing all the custom to 
his own place, and thus offering these bargains 
as alure, thinking that if people find they can buy 
umbrellas, handkerchiefs. laces, or even Christ- 
mas-cards, cheaper at his shop than at Smith’s, 
they will transfer all the rest as the result. 





Wits the best care, burns are, undoubtedly, 
very fatal accidents, and, as prevention is better 
than cure, it may not be out of place to urge 
the necessity for wire fire-guards over all fire- 

laces to which children or females have access. 

en, from the nature of their clothing, are 
much less liable to burns than women, unless, 
indeed, they indulge in the pernicious practice 
of “reading in bed” by candle-light. Even 
when the first dangers of a severe burn are sur- 
mounted, the patient will have much to undergo 
in the healing of the wound; and here a fresh 
danger comes in—that of the contraction of the 
tissues in healing, so as to leave great deformity 
behind. Patients and their friends are some- 
times more to blame than their attendants, for 
terrible contractions of the neck, arms, etc., 
frequently seen after burns; and they do not 
carry out fully the surgeon’s instructions, from 
not understanding their importance, and, being 
intent only upon healing up the wound, cannot 
understand the necessity for care and attention. 
It may be laid down as an axiom, that the 
quicker a wound heals the more it contracts, 
and it is evident, therefore, that the slower a 
wound can be made to heal, the less likely it is 
to leave unsightly contractions behind. 


THE WIFE'S CONFIDANTS. 


N the new relationship which marriage 
brings it will be necessary to form some new 
friendships, but it is not wise to allow them 10 
drift into intimacies. While every warm heart 
is bursting with good-will toward all, the confi- 
dence should be given to very few. 

To married persons, especially, conjidants are 
unnecessary ; they can, and caght to, confide in 
each other. The writer of Proverbial Philosopiy 
speaks thus strongly : “ Let no one have thy con- 
fidence, O wife! saving thy husband. Have not.a 
friend more intimate, O husband! than thy wife.” 

And this is good counsel. Probably no one 
cause has disturbed the harmony of domestic 
intercourse more than the imprudent admission 
of others to the confidence of man and wife. 
The wife has poured out the griefs of her 
heart, described the faults of her husband, 
and vented her spleen at certain unsatisfactory 
arrangements in her home or circumstances: to 
some female friend. That friend—perhaps 
thoughtlessly, through a mere intention to sym- 
pathize—has fallen in with the opinions of the 
complaining wife; has persuaded her that she 
has great hardships to endure, and even inti- 
mated the propriety of resistance. 

Thus musing, in a wrong direction, upon her 
little griefs, the young wife’s trials have i- 
fied themselves from real mole-hills into ideal 
mountains. Her spirit has contracted sourness 
and discontent; her affections have cooled to- 
ward her husband—confidence between them 
has ceased, and their lives have passed away 
unhappily, and all through the influence of an 
injudicious intimate friend. 

May the young reader avoid this ruinous ca- 
tastrophe. Have friends—few, select, worthy ; 
but have only one conjidant—your husband: 
Only let a perfect confidence exist between your- 
selves, and your hearts will not sigh for the 
intruding counsels of others. You may discover 
faults in your husband—you most certainly will 
—but I trust you will be wise enough to keep 
within your own heart whatever trifling difficul - 
ties may arise between yourself and your husband. 

I have a little friend whom I had not seen 
for some time until yesterday, when, as I drop 
into her home for a few minutes, I found her 
lying on the sofa crying. I was really alarmed. 

“Why, my dear,” I said, “what is the matter?” 

She shook her head in a sorrowful manner 
and began to recount her matrimonial trials. [ 
felt it would be wrong to encourage her in this 
and I scarcely knew what to do or say. I have 
often heard my mother _— on this very sub- 
ject. I believe she would almost sooner sever 
her arm from her body than to speak inst 
my father. I thought of them while my friend 
was talking, and I said: 

“We all have faults, dear, and we need a 
great deal of charity for one another; and, par- 
ticularly in the close relationship existing be- 
tween husband and wife, I think the mantle of 
charity might often be used to keep each other’s 
faults from being ex and distorted before 
the unfeeling outside world. Girls generally 
are so love-blind before marriage that their lover 
is looked upon as nothing less than perfect ; and 
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however much unhappiness they may see in the 
married life of others, their married life, they 
know, ‘will be nothing but a dream of bliss. 
And when at last the spell is broken and the 
husband finds his wife nothing more than hn- 
man, with all the frailties attending human na- 
ture, and the girl’s idol isshattered and the wife 
realizes that her husband is a common man, 
with faults like other men—why, then disap- 
pointment and unhappiness follow.” 

If those contemplating marriage would give 
to the subject the serious, sensible thought that 
so important a step requires, and would enter 
the married state with a mind somewhat pre- 

red for their new responsibilities, there would 
be more of wedded happiness and fewer divorces. 

A most exemplary wife once said tome: “ For 
the first two or three years of my married life 
I was truly miserable. As devotedly as my 
husband and I loved each other, there was perfect 
incompatibility of temperament between us. In 
the close relationship of wedded life some cause 
for disagreement seemed continually arising. 
Our natures were so diverse, and, with our quick 
tempers and lack of forbearance, there was much 
friction between us. Love alone was the golden 
link that bound us together. But when marry- 
ing, on one thing I had firmly resolved—that 
my heart should lock from the outside world 
any unhappiness that might arise from my 
wedded Jife. I did not consider that either 
mother, sister, or friend had any right to the 
heart-secrets of my new relation; [ thought that 
thesacred tie of marriage, which made us ‘ bone 
of one bone and flesh of one flesh,’ should make 
me conceal, rather than disclose, any fault of my 
husband’s. I believe it was that alone that 
finally saved our wedded happiness; for had 
T complained to sympathizing friends of my 
unhappy state of mind, I would most surely 
have been persuaded into acts that would have 
wrecked our peace for life. I said that for two 
or three years I was miserable—yes, so mis- 
erable that I would think the golden link must 
snap under so severe a test of its strength. 

“Finally I was taken sick. For long weeks I 
lay in a state of extreme weakness and danger. 
lt was then that 1 became acquainted with 
my .true husband. The little faults that my 
uncharitable, over-sensitive mind had magnified 
into such unpardonable offenses were entirely 
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forgotten, But instead, by his untiring pa- 
tience, his tenderness, his noble self-forgetiul- 
ness, my heart was forced to acknowledge him 
as its own ideal hero. And the time spent on 
that sick-bed was a season of retrospection with 
me. I reviewed our married life; [ could now 
see how much I had been to blame for onr dis- 
agreements. After that our wedded life began 
anew; we learned to ‘bear and forbear’ The 
silent, but sweet, influence of love and charity 
were constantly at work adjusting our natures 
more fully one to the other, until now, after 
twenty years, our wedded life is one of perfect 
harmony and peace.” NELLIE Burns. 


COMFORT. 


THOU unto whose weary eye 
The very light of Heaven grows dim! 
Think not thy poor heart’s hungering cry 
Can ever be unheard by Him. 
Though far in desert wastes astray, 
A lamb unfolded and unfed, 
Thy Shepherd knows the homeward way, 
k up and be thou comforted. 


And gather up the humble flowers 
That by thy pathway bud and bloom ; 

The rarest gift of tropic bowers 
Yields not a holier perfume. 

Not what we have of wealth or fame, 
But what our souls can gather in 

Of nature’s self in beauty’s name 
Makes us to all the world akin. 


And if thy pure and patient life, 
Though oft by grief and pain refined, 
Through thine own soul’s most bitter strife, 
May be of service to thy kind; 
No greater blessing couldst thou choose, 
No higher deed or holier thought, 
For kingly crowns their lustre lose 
Beside what one true life hath wronght. 


Where there is one who so may live 

To set a nation’s heart aflame, 
There are a thousand who can give 

A cup of water in His name. 
Who lives for all, whate’er the cost, 

Shall find his life in truth and deed ; 
Who lives for self alone hath lost 

His life, however he succeed. 

MARJORIE Moore. 


EVENINGS WITH THE PORTS. 


ROSE AND DAISY. 


HE Daisy lifted her eyes to the Rose 
T (The Dais that grew so low) 


At the summer day’s dim, erent close, 


When the south wind began to blow, 
And the blush of the sky at the parting kiss 
Of the sun was paling slow. 


And she wondered why, as daisies will, 
Giod made‘the Rose so fair ; 

And, drowsily nodding, wondered still 
Till sleep o’ertook her there— 

A sleep so deep she knew it not 

. When the south wind touched her hair. 


But the south wind’s touch aroused a dream; 
In a heavenly garden plot 

Beside a clear and winding stream 
That fed the forget-me not 

They two did seem (‘twas but a dream) 
To grow and share one lout! 


They two did grow as sisters dear, 
And the Daisy’s wearv head, 
With never a thought of doubt or fear, 
On the Rose’s breast was laid— 
For the mother-heart stopped and drew it 
_ near— 
The little, motherless head. 
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But the night wind passed and the Daisy woke; 
And queenly above her there 
The Rose smiled on. The morning broke, 
And flushed the sapphire air, 
And she wondered still, as daisies will, 
Why roses grow so fair. 
Springfield Republican. 


YESTERDAY. 


\ ITH white arms full 
Of gifts for me: 
My mood too dull— 
Too dull to see; 
If I had known, if I had known 
While the bright day was yet my own. 


To-day—ah! well— 
To-day is fair; 
But need I tell 
What softer air, 
Fresh as the morning breath of May, 
Blew from the hills of yesterday. 


Sweet yesterday! 
With reaching hands, 
I gaze away 
Across the sands, 
To see if somewhere | may find 
A careless trifle left behind. 


A leaf, wind-blown, 
That fluttered by, 
When all alone— 
The woods and J; 
A red rose that I used to wear 
In the dark beauty of my hair. 


The tender eyes 
That smiled in mine! 
If those dear eyes 
Again might shine! 
And I might find along the way 
The heart that loved me yesterday. 


O love! O loss! 
No use, tired hands, 
To reach across 
The fading sands; 
They are not there—the gifts that lay 
In the white arms of yesterday. 
STELLA. 


LOVER'S SONG. 
THE SHEPHERD BY THE BROOK. 


H1! sing of my love! sing! sing! 
All your rapt’rous praises ring! 

Come, ye Hours, and come, ye graces; 
All ye nymphs from quiet places— 
Where the shadows shake and shiver, 
Where the green reeds quake and quiver— 
Come, oh! come, ye nymphs, and sing 
While you loyal favors bring 
To her in whose form and fave 
Lives all beauty and all grace. 


Now she stands beside the brook, 
Leaning, with enraptured look, 
Where the trembling flecks of light 
Drift around her warm and bright. 


And the waters softly press 

All her imaged loveliness, 

As she leans above the stream, 
’Mong the shadows, lost in dream. 


Through the shades I see her blushes, 
When the wind amid the rushes, 
Like a voice, echoing near, 

Breathes its cadence to her ear. 


Does she dream as did Narciss, 
Longing her own face to kiss? 

Is some image visioned there 

To her young eye still more fair? 


Ah! her eyes are now uplifting, 

And the love light, through them drifting, 
Tells my heart what face she sees 

Pictured there beneath the trees. 


Come, ve Hours, and come, ye Graces! 
All ye nymphs from quiet places — 
Where the sunbeams shake and shiver, 
Where the rushes quake and quiver. 


Come, oh! come, ye nymphs, and sing ; 

All your-rapv’rous praises ring 

For her, in whose heart and face 

Lives love's beauty and love's grace. 
GRACE ADELE Pierce, 


ALONE. 


INCE she went home— 

The évening shadows linger longer here, 
‘The winter days fill so much of the year, 
And even summer winds are chill and drear, 

Since she went home. 


Since she went home=- 
The robin’s note has touched a minor strain, 
The old glad songs brexthe out a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain, 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed ; 
Untouched the pillow that her dear head 


P 
My lonely ieeart hath nowhere for its rest, 
Since she went home. 


cy she went home— 
The long, lon me rhage crept away like years, 
The sup light as been dimmed with doubis and 


And the og tet nights have rained in lonely 
tears, | 
Since she went home. 
Ropert J. BurDEste in Burlington Hawkeye. 





















TEMPERANCE 


OW that the heated term has set in, it would 

be well should all the world stop for a 
moment and consider the best means to be taken 
as preventive against those ills of the body 
which are the accompaniment of that season. 
Were most of the sicknesses which summer 
brings in its train traced back to their true 
source, improper diet and an indulgence in alco- 
holic stimulants would be found to be the foun- 
tain-head of these troubles. The fiery flood of 
liquor coursing through the veins, heating the 
brain and heart to an unnatural degree, and dis- 
tending the throbbing arteries, cannot fail to 
work its ruinous ends; and mind and body suc- 
cumb to its effects inevitably, the only wonder 
being, when a realizing sense of the delicacy of 
formation of the brain is taken into consider- 
ation, that, instead of sunstroke following as an 
effect, the whole fabric does not give way and 
Jeave in the place of man, the image of God, a 
raving maniac or gibbering idiot. There is 
now much interest manifested by the thoughtful 
of the land in the teaching of school-children 
the laws of physiology and the effect of alco- 
holism on the human frame. This is most 


excellent, and the mind of youth being hyper- 
sensitive, the impressions received at an « 
time of life may very generally be relied upon 
as permanent. 


Therefore, if our children can 


THE HOME CLUB. 
MEETING AT MRS. DAWSON'S. 


Mrs. Narcum.—I used to put up all my fruit 
in | jars and cans, but now I use pint and 
quart jars or cans and tumblers and bowls for 
jams, jellies, and marmalades, and find it is much 
the best way. In a large family, however, it 
would be well to use the larger jars. 

Mrs. Dukes.— How do you seal up jam and 
jelly, when put in bowls without covers ? 

Mrs. Narcum.—I cut paper into rounds large 
enough to cover the top of tumbler or bowl and 
to come down over the sides about half an inch. 
I make a paste of a teaspoonful of flour, mixed 
smooth, in enough cold water to make it the 
consistency of thin cream. Into this paste dip 
each paper until thoroughly wet, then place it 
over the tumbler and press the edges down close 
on the sides. When dry, the paper will be 
drawn tightly over the top. This is the best 
way of sealing up fruit I have ever tried. 

rs. Grey.— An inviting work for both children 
and their elders during the summer is the trans- 
planting of wildflowers from their native homes 
in field, wood, and meadow, to ptaces in the garden 
or lawn, where they will be ready to bloom by 
another season. We are all very fond of taking 
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but be impressed with a sense of the wonderful 
and delicately poised organization of their 
bodies, and the due results attending any abuse 
connected with them, it will a great way 
toward creating a desire to sony the ways and 
means that may be taken to guard against the 
—- of natural laws. The trouble in the 
past has been, that we were, by some strange 
feeling, debarred from self-knowledge, fearing, 
perhaps, that ill might come from such a study, 
as well as good; but with the human mech- 
anism it is the same as with any other piece of 
machinery, of which, if a person does not know 
how to manage the power or adjust the different 
parts correctly, it is the inevitable consequence 
that the machine does not do its work properly. 
Good hygienic knowledge is of immense import- 
ance, in order that humanity may know how to 
handle the wonderful mechanism of the body, 
the comfort and well being of which depends so 
entirely upon proper observances of certain great 
laws ; cal no greater aid to temperance, in all 
its aspects, could be given than this same 
teaching in our schools of the deadening and 
stultifying effects of alcohol on the human frame. 
Let our children know and dread the horrible 
effects of the use of liquor on themselves, and 
we may confidently expect as a result a future 
generation comparatively sober in their habits. 






DEPARTMENT. 


long walks, and always bring back with us some 
roots for our “wild garden,” as we call it. By 
taking a little care to transport them without 
disturbing the roots too much, and by giving 
them a location as near as possible like the one 
from which they were taken, they will usually 
grow and thrive well, more than repaying for 
the trouble. We do not have regular beds for 
them, of course, but plant them around the 
roots of trees or under bushes or in a a 
sunny place, as best suits the nature of the plant. 
Among wildflowers which may be very success- 
fully grown in our gardens are sanguinaria, or 
blood root, common violets, cowslips, yellow 
adder’s-tongue, wake-robins, or trilliums, blue- 
bells, lady slipper, and several varieties of 
lilies. 

Mrs. Clay.—We have followed much the 
same plan. The children are very much in- 
terested in their garden and take great pleasure 
in it. It is really surprising how much botany 
they have learned; they have become quite 
familiar with a good many varieties of plants 
and their habits of growth, for we make it a 
rule to learn all we can about each plant we 
bring home. 

Mrs. Wiltoi—I wonder so few know how 
many shrubs can be found in the woods near 
town. A friend was admiring my trumpet- 
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creeper the other day, and asked where she 
eould get one. She was very much surprised when 
I told her that we woneplenteh that large bush 
from the woods only last fall. My sweetbrier, 
Virginia-creepers over the piazza and the 
trunks, and large, climbing rose-bush over the 
window, all come from the woods. 

Mrs. Hall.—If bushes or plants are lifted and 
transplanted at night, or, at least, after the sun 
is down, they will seldom show any evil effects 
from being moved. The plan has been tried 
when quite large trees were to be transplanted, 
and proved very successful 

rs. Coleman.—I would like to have the 
ladies try this dressing for lettuce; it is also 
nice for chopped cabbage or cold-slaw: One- 
half cupful of vinegar, one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper, same of salt, a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, one-half teaspoonful of mixed mus- 
tard. Set on the fire to boil. Beat one 
light; when the mixture boils, pour it pot 
egg, stirring ee Cut up the lettuce, ar- 
range it in a dish, and pour the dressing over 
it. It should be prepared but a few minutes 
before time to serve it. 

Mrs. Gordon.—It is getting the time of year 
when all kinds of insects are on the wing, and 
a recipe for cure of their bites will be in order. 
One of the best is ten drops of refined carbolic 
acid in one ounce of rose-water. This may he 
used on the most tender skin, and will relieve 
the unpleasant burning and itching in a few 
minutes. It is also a good wash to use on the 
skin when it is broken out with heat or nettle- 


rash. 

Mrs. Hood.—Soda, wet with water, is good for 
a severe bite of any kind; it draws out the 
poison at once. A little, dissolved in water, 
makes, also, a cooling wash. Borax is good. 

Mrs. Dale.—I have found that common salt, 
wet and applied to a sting, will give relief, and 
it is always in the house. 

Mrs. Holden.—The best remedy for a sting, 
and which can be had at a second’s notice, is 
mud—clay is best, but any kind of wet earth, 
applied quickly, will ease the pain quickly. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISH-TOWELS. 


ie is not a very esthetic subject, but the good 
housekeeper is not or, at least, should not be, 
an esthete, and of all things necessary to a well- 
arranged kitchen the dish-towel is one of the 
most indispensable, and might as well be philo- 
sophic, as that is assuredly the way in which the 
little article is generally looked at. I say little, 
for of all things I do detest a great big dish- 
towel that approximates the size of a tablecloth. 
The right size is a yard long and half as wide, 
with the ends hemmed. As to material, differ- 
ent housekeepers have different views some 
stickle for crash toweling, and some prefer one 
thing and some another. But my idea is that 
it really makes but very little difference as to 
this point if the cloth is soft, pliable, and with- 
out stiffness. An old, half-worn tablecloth, cut 
up into the right-sized does as well as 
something bought out of the store for the pur- 


. For pans, kettles, and the like, a coarse 

, like that which meal or salt comes in, is 
first-rate when cut and hemmed. In one corner 
I work a buttonhole to hang it by, and it is 
done. I think that there should be six of them, 
although not more than two or three need be 
in the kitchen at one time. As to the use of it, 
I need not write here, as dishwashing is a sub- 
ject that requires an entire article to itself. 

But the towel having been used, there comes 
in the philosophy as the next thing. It is of 
a that the towel should be kept clean 
and sweet, for however nice the washing of the 
dishes may have been done, the work is all 
spoiled if they are wiped on a sour towel. It 
is really perplexing to one who is a beginner, 
and to many who are not novices, to know how 
to keep the towel so that it will smell good. 
Now, my way is this: In my dish-water I never 
use soap, but instead of it 1 employ pearline, 
which is easily dissolved. Soap of itself will 
contaminate both the towel and the dishes, no 
matter what it is. Nosoap-suds do I want 
on my dishes. But I, of course, rinse them just 
the same. Jn my rinsing pan I alsoam equally 
notional, and have lukewarm clear water. After 
the last dish is wiped I put into this pan a 
spoonful of the pearline, and in it wash out my 
towel and dish-cloth. Do not make the mistake 
of washing it in the dish-water! The towel 
being properly washed, I hang it out of doors 
on a line, which I have for that purpose, near 
the kitchen door. In the winter 1 hang it near 
the range. 

That is all there is about dish-towels that 
any one needs to know, except that when Mon- 
day comes the towels in use during the 
week go into the wash-tub, from whence they 
should come out as neat and nice as if they were 
to be used in the bath-room or in dispensing the 
most negative philosophy that is good for the 
housekeeper. 

LunnrE C. Morse, in Good Housekeeping. 


RECIPES. 


A SpantsH Fiso Disu.—It is better in this 
weather to freshen the salted codfish by putting 
it on (early in the morning) in cold water to 
boil, changing the water two or three times as 
it reaches the boiling point. Lay it aside when 
tender. Slice a couple of onions, fry them in 
dripping or salad oil till brown, add a pint of 
soled tomato and the pickled-up fish; shake 
the saucepan occasionally and cook for two 
hours slowly. This is a good dish for either 
wash day or ironing day, when the fire is kept 
going all day. 


SausaGE OMELET.—Six eggs, one cup milk, 
one small teaspoonful corn-starch, one cup cold 
cooked sa chopped very fine. Beat the 
whites and yelks of the eggs separately until 
each is as light as itcan bemade. Stir her 
until they are tolerably well mingled, add the 
milk in which the corn-starch has been dis- 
solved, and pour the whole into an omelet pan, 
containing a tablespoonfal of sweet “hatd, boil- 
ing hot. It must not have been allowed to 
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brown. Tip the from side to side that the 
mixture may not burn, and with a knife loosen 
the edges when they show signs of sticking. 
When it begins to grow firm in the middle, 
sprinkle over it the chopped sausage, cook a 
moment longer, double one-half ,of the omelet 
on the other with the knife, and slip from the 
pan to a hot dish, Serve at once. 


APPLE AND Quince Tart.—Lay a disk of 
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puff paste on a round tin, and place a strip of 
uste all round it as for an ordinary jam tart. 
pread on the inside a layer of quince marma- 
lade a quarter of an inch thick. Peel and core 
some apples, cut them in slices a quarter of an 
inch thick, trim all the slices to the same shape, 
dispose these slices over the marmalade, over- 
lapping each other, and in some kind of pattern ; 
strew plenty of sugar over, and bake in a quick 
oven till the apples are a good color. 


HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

















WORK BASKET. 


Work Basket.—The most convenient of 
work baskets for traveling is here illustrated. 
It is made of pasteboard and covered with cre- 
tonne. A square of seven inches is cut for the 
bottom, and’ the sides are four inches deep and 
seven in length ; these are rounded on the top 
All the pieces are neatly covered with a pretty 
pattern of cretonne on both sides and over- 


banded together on the outside. Small brass 
rings are sewed on the corner of each piece, and 
a braid run through them to draw it up with. 
Silesia, the color of the ground of the cre- 
tonne, is used for the little pockets, pin-cushion, 
and needle-book, and also for the little button- 
ben which is attached to one corner of the bas- 
et. 














Basy’s Sacque.—Make a chain of thirty- 
four stitches. 
lst Row.—-Work two double crochet stitches 


in every second stitch eight times. In centre 
three d. c. Then two d. c. in every second 
stitch eight times, thus making sixteen shells of 
two d. c. and one of three d.c. in all. Turn. 

24d Row.—Three d. c. in first 
shell, four in second for shoulder. 
Then work five shells of two d.c. 
each upon the next five shells in 
order, and at the sixth work one 
extra shell between fifth and sixth 
of preceding row. Then another 
in space on other side, and one in 
last of three middle stitches of 
preceding row. This forms the 
middle of the back. Next work 
six shells, then four d. c. for shoul- 
der, and three d. c. for edge. 
Turn. 

38d Row.—Three d. c. in first of 
three d.c. just made, and two d. c. 
in last. For shoulder, two d.c. in 
first and four d. c. in last of group 
of four d. c. in preceding row. 
Continue to form shells of two 
d.c. each until middle of back is 
reached. when work three d. c. 
in centre. Continue shells until 
shoulder is reached. Then work 
four d. c. in first of four, and two | 
d. c. in last of four, ete. Three 
d. c. at end. 

Continue to work shell on shell, 
increasing at shoulders, middle of 
back and fronts, for eight rows, or 
nine in all. 

10th Row.—Two d.-c. in first of 
three stitches in front, and two 
d.c.in last of three. At shoulder, 
two d. c. in first of four d.c., and 
two in last of four. Increase in 
middie of back as before. At 
shoulder, two d, c. in first of four 
d.c., and two in last of four. In front, two d. c. 
in first of three and two in last of three. 

Work back and forth on front for ten rows. 
Same on other front. Back and forth on back, 
incftasing in middle as before. Then join under 
arms and work around sacque for twelve rows, 
when the little garment is ready for border. 

Sleere.-— Begin under arm, and work two d. ¢. 
in the end of every row around armhole, and 
join. Work twelve additional rounds upon this 
first round. 

14th Round.—Narrow by working one d. c. 
in shell each side of centre shell, 

15th Round.—Work around, skipping the 
first stitch in the narrowing of former round. 

16th.— Narrow as before. 

17th.—One single crochet in every stitch. 

18th.— One d. c. in every stitch. 

19th.—Like seventeenth. 

20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th.—Shells, narrowing 

25th.—All s. ¢. [as before. 

26th.—All d. c. 

27th.— All s. c. 

Border.—Four d. ¢. in every second stitch 
and one s. c. in stitch following. Work around 
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with s.c., then with d.c., then with s.c. Next, 
around in d. ¢c. in color, next s. c. in white, next 
in d. c. in coior. Then once in d.c., two in 
color, and one in white alternately. Next, d.c. 
in white, then d. c. in color, and s.c in white. 
Work around sides and bottom with s. c., and 
up fronts in d, c. in white. 








PHOTOGRAPH CASE. 


Border on Bottom.—Shell border four d. c. in 
every second stitch, and ch. of one between shells 
in color. Then row of s. c. in white. 

Border on Neck and Fronts.—Six d.c.in every 
second stitch, and one s, c. in stitch following in 
color. Edging of s. c. in white. 


PHotToGRAPH CasE.—This little photograph 
case is a novel idea for holding a dozen or more 
choice imperial photographs. It is made of 
dark-green plush and lined with pink satin. 
The plush and satin, with an interlining of 
oladion are cut five and a half by fifteen 
inches to form the case. A slit is cut in one 
side of this an inch and a half deep. After the 
plush and satin have been neatly joined it is 
folded over and overhanded together on the 
side. The corners are turned over-and caught 
down with tiny bows of narrow ribbon. A lit- 
tle head, as here suggested, is then painted on one 
side of it,or some easier subject can be substi- 
tuted. The initials of the possessér can be 
painted diagonally across it or a full bow of 
pink satin ribbon ornament the front. 











FASHION NOTES. 


LACK grenadine dresses will be as fashion- 

able this season as they were several years 
ago. They are now made up over thin black 
silk, without other lining, and so are very light 
in weight. The favorite trimmings are lace 
aud bands of beads. 

The black silks, as surah, foulard, and louis- 
ine, are quite popular, as they are light in 
weight, cool, serviceable, and elegant in appear- 
ance. They may be trimmed with lace or jet, 
but are quite as often plainly made, with no 
decoration but perpendicular plaitings of the 


ma’ ; 

Lace dresses have become permanent institu- 
tions. They are made up over silk, an old silk 
dress of any color answering admirably for the 
purpose. Over this is arran lace of any 
style. Netting, Brussels or Spanish, tulle, etc., 
are laid plainly, puffed or arranged in dra- 
peries; and edgings are drawn up in ruffles and 

-plaited. Yards and yards of lace are put in 
one dress, as the owners of fine lace natural] 
object to cutting it. In these days, however, it 
matters little whether the lace be real or imita- 
tion—effect is the thing aimed at. The usual 
rule is, a small quantity must be real, while a 
large may be imitation. To the lace may be 
added bows and loops of ribbon or flowers, ac- 
cording to the occasion. 

Robe dresses are the leading summer novel- 
ties. These are usually of wool, and are woven 
in cashmere, canvas, or camel’s-hair effects, with 
decorative material, consisting of pieces for pan- 
els, vests, borders, etc. These often imitate 
raised embroidery, braiding, beading, pieces of 
plush, and the like of the same color as the ma- 
terial or a contrasting one. Sometimes em- 
broidery, beading, or braid is added by hand. 
Frequently a robe dress is made up entirely 

lain, with the exception of a decorated apron- 
ront or side panel. All this suggests an eco- 
nomical mode of remodeling a woolen dress, as 
crew and borders of a suitable style may be 
ed or embroidered by any ingenious needle- 
woman. 

Cloth costumes, for berrying or botanizing, 
are now described in addition to those intended 
principally for yachting and rowing. They are 
made with a plaited Norfolk jacket and short 
round skirt, with four tucks and a deep hem. 
With these are to be worn canvas belt and can- 
vas shoes. With cloth costumes of this order, a 
chintz guimpe is sometimes used, white ground, 
with figures of the same color as the cloth in 
the dress. 

Light woolen materials are largely trimmed 
with woolen lace. Among the materials so 
decorated are serge, homespun, flannel, and 
cashmere. Black woolen costumes are easily 
renovated by the addition of black woolen lace. 
A sacque of wool, trimmed with woolen lace, 
may be worn with any skirt. 

uffed vests are never out of fashion. Some- 
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times these are made of the dress material and 
outlined by tapering lapels of velvet. Some- 
times they are of soft silk of a contrasting color 
—particularly is this the case when worn with 
robe dresses. A puffing of white tulle may be 
added to any dress. Sometimes a mull tie is 
carried around the neck, the long ends arranged 
to form a puff in front and held in place by a 
bow of black velvet or bright ribbon. The ad- 
dition of a vest of any kind will sometimes 
transform an old costume into a new one. 

Oriental and other inexpensive laces are some- 
times used for entire dress fronts for summer 
silks and figured satines. 

White is always fashionable, but this season 
cream-white will be preferred to every other 
tint. Such dresses will be trimmed with cream- 
white lace. 

Children’s hats are ugly. Take a big hat, 
black, white, or Leghorn, throw a feather or a 
bunch of coarse flowers at it, helter-skelter, and 
let it catch where it will, tie a piece of ribbon 
around as tightly and inartistically as you 
pieces, and you will have the fashionable recipe 
or a little girl’s hat. This may sound strange, 
but it is true ; no mother, away off in the back- 
woods, who never saw a milliner store, could 
get up an uglier head-covering for her child 
than some of those now worn by the little 
daughters of the wealthiest citizens here. So 
that the hat has a high-pointed crown and 
a oe brim, everything else will be all 
right. 

Rough straws are the favorite bonnets. The 
trimming is sometimes very simple, often only 
a band and a few loops of colored crape fastened 
with a gilt, silver, or jet pin. White mull or 
tulle, with or without the addition of a flower, 
may decorate either a large shade hat or a small 
capote. Flowers have nearly superseded feath- 
ers for summer wear, but with these fruit divides 
favor. Some of the new grapes and cherries 
are quite realistic looking. 

Long gloves, of undressed kid, are tan colored 
or cream-white. For warmer weather lace 
mitts will be preferred. 

Parasols are larger, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line between umbrellas and 
parasols. Even rain-umbrellas are sometimes 
red, violet, or peacock-blue. Novel parasols are 
square or rectangular instead of round. A para- 
sol may be covered with crinkled crape and 
decorated with a spray of flowers or bow of rib- 
bon at the top. 

Some of the new costumes have plain skirts, 
without flounce or plaiting around the hem; 
the skirt is then made a little wider than usual 
to avoid a tight effect. Back drapery now often 
consists of a straight breadth, laid in plaits and 
caught up high over the side. Gathered ruffles 


are worn. A new model shows a short panier, 
edged with deep-gathered ruffle and gathered 
ruffles falling back from thecnfis. New basques 
have box-plaited backs and fronts opening over 
pointed vests. 
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A Winter tn CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
Mexico. By Helen J.Sanborn. One vol.,cloth, 
pp. 321. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: 
Chas. T. Dillingham, publishers. The title of 
this book explains itself, and the unfamiliar 
ground over which the readers are carried, as 
they accompany Miss Sanborn and her father, 
proves itself both moral and attractive. She 
presents so vivid and interesting a picture of 
the life and manners of the people and their 
resources, and appears to be possessed by a love 
of nature and an appreciation of its charms, 
that all travelers should have in order to 
thoroughly enjoy their travels, and which is 
not always met with. Miss Sanborn’s book has 
the effect of a pleasant jaunt with friends, who 
interest us by their keen observation and evident 
appreciation of all that passes under their 
notice. 


LAKE AND Forest SrErirs—DowN THE 
West Brancu. By Charles A.J. Farrar. One 
vol., pp. 311. Boston: Lee & Shepard. A 
book ot boys’ adventure in the Maine woods, 
and which breathes forth a spicy odor of fir 
and -. We can hear the splash of the fish 
in the limpid waters of the lakes, hear the 
breaking of the twigs as the deer cautiously 
wend their way toward the water over the dry 
carpet of pine-needles, and draw in inspiration 
from the eagle circling about the crags of Ka- 
tahdin. The book is a breezy. healthy one, and 
far from that sensational element so often met 
with in books of travel and adventure and which 
is so much to be deplored. 


FoREORDAINED: A Story of Heredity and 
Special Parental Influence. By our Observer. 
12mo, pp. 90. Price, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 
cents. New York: Fowler, Wells & Co., 753 
Broadway. Foreordained is of far more value 
as a hygienic treatise than as a story, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions of sound com- 
mon sense to men and women in regard to their 
parental responsibilities, both pre-natal and 
ante-natal. suggestions which, if carried out as 
they should be, would result in great benefit to 
the race-at-large. It is a book that will fit well 
into the place for which it is intended, and to 
women generally, and especially to the inex- 
perienced, will prove itself a useful landmark. 


A HAnpsBOOK oF EnGiisH History. Based 
on the Lectures of the late M. J. Guest. By 
Francis H. Underwood, A. M., author of Hand- 
books of English Literature, etc. Pp. 614, cloth. 
Price, $1.20. Boston: Lee & Shepard, pub- 
lishers; New York: Chas. T. Dillingham. A 
wonderfully interesting book of English his- 
tory and the English people; not being merely 
a dry accumulation of data, but exhibiting the 
domestic life of the country in such a manner 
as to illuminate the hard facts of history with 
such a clearness’ and’ a sharpness as to render 
the life of the past centuries alive with actual 
people, into whose feelings we enter, and enter- 
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ing, sympathize. Mr. Guest, in his preface, 
noting the large number of quotations he uses 
thus speaks for himself: “This view doubles 
the interest of the book, while it creates for it 
a place hardly filled by any other history of the 
English.” We do not hesitate to recommend. it 
as both a useful and entertaining book, either 
for family or school house. 


HovseHoLtp Remepies. For the Prevalent 
Disorders of the Human Organism. By Felix 
Oswald, M.D. 12mo, pp.229. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Fowler, Wells & Co., publishers, 753 
Broadway. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Co.. 715 
and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. A book 
containing much good sound advice on the science 
of healthy living. The era of to-day is pre-emi- 
nently that of a search of truth in all branches 
touching the human race, and Dr. Oswald has 
in this book contributed his share toward brush- 
ing away the dusty cobwebs of superstition that 
have hitherto darkened and obscured the light 
of that higher intelligence toward which we are 
all striving. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Cook Boox has a right 
to its name, and its name carries assurance 
everywhere of choice recipes and daintily 
savored dishes. The public has had to wait for 
the second edition of Mrs. Rorer’s book, as the 
first was completely taken by subscriptions, the 
subscribers, be it noted, coming from the pupils 
and audiences of the Philadelphia Cooking 
School, the best judges of its merits. It isa 
great advantage to be able to state, as the pre- 
face does, of more than two thousand recipes, 
that all of them have been prepared by pupils, 
or tested many times over with the author’s 
personal supervision. Mrs. Rorer’s book is 
considerably more than a collection of fine 
recipes. There are few people who understand 
the constituents and uses of food as this lady 
does, and the page or two of preface at the 
opening’ of each division of the subject are valu- 
able. They show, indirectly, why Mrs. Rorer’s 
recipes always ‘“‘come out” right—she under- 
stands her materials, the application of heat, and 
all the methods for getting appetizing dishes. 
The chapter “To Cooks” is a good little lesson 
in tact and domestic economy, and the chapter 
headed “How” contains information for the 
most accomplished. The everlasting questions 
of breakfast and supper are freely answered, 
dinner being usually the easiest settled point in 
the day’s routine. The cereals have a chapter 
to themselves, and there is a special article on 
“ Cheese Cookery,” a subject of importance con- 
sidering the cheapness and nutriment of this 
widely employed food, whose least digestible 
form is when eaten raw. The dessert division 
and the dishes for Philadelphia suppers are 
extremely full: The book is bound in asub- 
stantial oil-cloth cover, to preserve its neatness 
in. the midst of the most energetic protections 
of the kitchen. The publishers are George H. 
Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Face To Face. A novel. Pp. 396, cloth. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 
Broadway. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.25. 


VITAL QuEsTIons. PERTAINING TO CHRISs- 
TIAN Bevier. By M. Rhodes, D. D., author 


of Expository Lectures of Philippians, Life 
Thoughts for Young Men, etc. Pp. 219, cloth, 
Philadelphia: Southern Publication Society. 
Price, $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 

THe Srx Days or Creation. By J. B, 
Reimensnyder, D. D., author of Heavenward, 
Doom Eternal, ete. Pp. 368, cloth. Philadel- 
phia: Southern Publication Society. 


THE RAMBLER. 


HE recent marriage of the head of the na- 
tion has, among the people and for the time 
being, taken place beside the labor agitation and 
Home Rule. The wishes of the people 
for the newly wedd air have been expressed 
with that w Shegsme rf g generosity so character- 
istic of Americans. The comments of the press 
have been illimitable, their persistence as news- 
gatherers unpleasantly conspicuous, and through- 
out all classes universal sympathy, as well as 
curiosity, has furnished the daily papers with 
much that is curious if not always savory. The 
attitude of the principals in this romance has 
been worthy of imitation, and it is the right 
thing for the country that good example should 
emanate from the house of the head of Govern- 
ment. The whole system of government evolved 
by the wisdom of the drawers-up of the Consti- 
tution, if carried out as was intended, places 
this Government and its people in the most 
natural relations to each other, and this coun- 
try exists among the other nations of the earth 
as more nearly approaching the idea of one 
great family than does any other land or people. 
t is therefore right that the head of this house- 
hold should set the example to his family, and 
this the President has done in the quiet, refined, 
unostentatious manner in which he has carried 
out his wishes ahd intentions. While scrupu- 
lously holding to his rights of personal privacy 
in such matters, he has not ignored the natural 
interest which the people of the land have 
shown in it. There can be nothing more mo- 
mentous than marriage in the eyes of those who, 
taking upon themselves new duties and adapt- 
ing themselves to a new manner of life, pause 
for an instant to realize how that change 
may be, and every undue display tending to 
draw public attention to such private and wholly 
personal matters becomes the height of bad taste 
and vulgarity. The quiet, modest marriage of 
our President, while it did not neglect any of 
the requirements of society, nevertheless pre- 
sented to that society an excellent precedent, to 
leave display to those whose feelings favor such 
a course, and follow the refined and cultivated 
taste that would establish a more delicate con- 
ception than has lately prevailed, and which, in 
many cases, rendered a wedding invitation an 
equivalent to a gift, thereby stimulating a feel- 
ing of emulation that would really seem to de- 
grade the occasion. Therefore, in the interest 
of all true lovers of common sense sound jods- 
ment, and refinement of feeling, the “Ram- 


bler” tenders its congratulations to the Presi- 


dent and his wife on the good example they 
have given to the country, as well as best wishes 
for their happiness. 
* % 
* 

The magnificent effort of Mr. Gladstone for 
the success of the principle of his admirable 
Home Rule bill is almost unprecedented in the 
history of the world. In the eyes of coming 
generations, when personal feeling has had its 
day and given place to a sober, dispassionate 
judgment, it will be seen that his effort consti- 
tutes by itself a chapter in the history of the 
English people. It is a splendid exertion in 
the interest of individuals to keep and to make 
use of the life that comes to us as a Heaven- 
sent endowment and not as a gift from human 
beings. The cry of the day has a passionate 
ring in it for a chance. All humanity cries 
out, “Give us a chance to make of our lives the 
utmost we can; let not one enjoy at the expense 
of unother’s suffering; let but justice prevail, 
and all will be well.” The question at issue is, 
not the disintegration of the kingdom, not the 
disestablishment of the Church, not the power 
of this or that man, but the simple point of 
what is right from man to man, what is the 
duty of man to his brother? And it is this 
question that the people of England are now 
called upon to decide. Standing as he does on 
the threshold of life, this appeal comes from 
the lips of Mr. Gladstone with prophetic force, 
almost like a voice from that other world that 
lies over the threshold, and truly it rings with 
the clear tones of Truth and Justice. Day by 
day do the two parties appear to drift farther 
and farther apart in their ethical views; nearer 
and nearer do the Liberals appear to the solv- 
ing of the enigma by the light of justice, and 
more and more rapidly does Lord Hartington 
and his coadjutors drift backward toward that 
older order of things, to free itself from which 
has been the strenuous effort and proud boast of 
the nineteenth century. 

#* 


Although an oft-told tale, the fact of promis- 
cuous and easily acquired acquaintance with 
oung men never appears to make its proper 
impression on the minds of foolish young 
women, and every now and then our news- 
columns present to the public some _heart- 
rending story of designing roguery and .mis- 
placed confidence. The no story lately devel- 
oped, of the young German girl, on her voyage 
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to this country, maine with a man, after a 
brief ship-acquaintance becoming his wife, and 
after a few days of married life, deserted and 
robbed by the villain whom she had trusted, 
ints this warning as a much-needed one. 

oung women may conclude, without fear of 
injustice toward another, that the man who will 
urge them into actions that would lay them open 
to adverse criticism from the world or hurry 
them into any ill-advised step in life, is not a 
person in whom to place trust. The serpent is 
sinuous and well knows how to charm, and the 
safest way that young women can take to pro- 
tect themselves, is to avoid temptation, or, 
failing in that, retain their presence of mind 
sufficiently to prevent marrying in haste, en- 
tailing, perhaps, a leisurely repentance of a 


lifetime. 
*_% 
ee 


That courtier and Quaker, William Penn, 
said more than one wise thing, among them one 
that has always presented itself with much force 
to the observation of the “Rambler.” In lay- 
ing out his “City of Brotherly Love,” he so 
constructed his plans that they might include 
small public parks in various portions of his 
town, saying that “God made the country, but 
man made the town.” From an artistic point 
of view, he was more than right, for nothing 
satisfies that craving for the beautiful that lies 
in every human breast and relieves the tired 
eye and mind more satisfactorily, than rows of 
stately trees along the sidewalks of a thronged 
city, while, from a hygienic standard, the num- 
ber of trees in a city will ever be a safeguard to 
health. Recently, Dr. Stephen Smith read be- 
fore the New York Academy of Sciences a 
paper on the sanitary value of trees in cities, 
and presented the astonishing fact that death 
from sunstroke and suffering from high temper- 
ature prevailed more generally during the 
heated term in northern cities than in those of 
the South, and this he attributes to the marked 
absence of shade-trees in the former cities, as 
compared to those of the latter. Trees afford 
cool shelter from the scorching, downright rays 
of a midsummer sun, and the walls and pave- 
ments of stone and brick absorb the heat during 
the day, only to render it up through the cool 
darkness of the night. All growing vegetation 
lives upon the noxious exhalations and waste 
of tissues of human life, and, therefore, absorb 
these elements from the air, ladened, as it is, 
with the harmful influences thrown off by the 
mass of humanity that exists upon it. What 
stronger arguments, then, could there possibly 
be advanced toward the accomplishment of this 
end, aside from the delicious sense of rest that 
mind and eye receive from the exquisite color- 
ing and suggestive movements of trees and 
shrubbery. Gas, both illuminating and sewer, 
is inimical to the growth of city trees, but much 
that is not done might be accomplished toward 
giving us more shade, for gas and sewers are not 

liar to Northern cities, but are shared in 
vy the more Southern ones as well; yet, it is 
there that we find generally a fine growth of 
trees, where we of the North are, as a rule, 
lamentably deficient in this respect. A wise 
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man once said: “He who plants a tree plants 
for posterity ;’ and is it not better that we 
should thus unselfishly plan for the good of 
others, even if we do not expect to reap the full 
benefit of our labors ourselves. The “Rambler” 
recommends the idea here presented to the 
earnest consideration of its readers. 


% % 
* 

No influence of external things is more 
marked than the power of music, and nothing 
more refined and elevating in its tone could be 
brought to bear upon the masses. One of the 
best aids to living and Temperance, is the 
providing of elevating amusements, and the 
“Sacred Concerts” now being held in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, on Sunday after- 
noons, show for heutalias the truth of these 
maxims. The following clipping from the 
Philadelphia Record speaks for itself, and wiil 
prove of interest to the readers of the “ Rambler:” 

“The many avenues leading to the little 
pavilion near the Green Street entrance to 
Fairmount Park were crowded yesterday by 
op oe eager to hear the second Sunday concert 

y Professor McClurg’s Band. The crowd con- 
stantly increased in numbers until fully fiftéen 
thousand persons were listening for the first 
strains of the music. Through the kindness of 
Superintendent Thayer additional benches were 

laced around the music stand, but they were 
Inadequate to seat one-quarter of the great 
throng, and many persons were compelled to 
sit upon the grass, while hundreds reclined 
against the slope leading to the basin on the 
South. Many of the pleasure-seekers were 
tired with their travels through the Park, and 
they impatiently waited for the time announced 
for the concert to begin. The children romped 
among the trees shouting and laughing, and the 
tired mothers, revived by the childish revelry, 
forgot their weariness and joined in the sports, 
until the place seemed like a mammoth play- 
ground. When Professor McClurg stepped to 
the middle of the pavilion and waved his baton 
a sudden change came over the throng, and in 
silence the ple listened to ‘The Silver 
Trumpets. This piece is by Viviani, and was 
rendered as it is in St. Peter's, Rome. The 
grand processional march was heartily en- 
cored, after which followed Haydn’s ‘Surprise 
Symphony. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Kighth Sonata’ 
was the next piece on the programme, and then 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ which includes a beau- 
tiful trombone solo, was given. ‘The Dove,’ an 
arietta by Gounod, came in for its share of 
appreciation, but the piece that received the 
most attention was Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus 
from the ‘ Messiah.” This grand old chorus, 
which many of the listeners had frequently 
heard at their churches, was rendered in a most 
solemn manner. It awakened tender memories 
in their hearts, and the vast assemblage became 
hushed and did not awaken until the stirring 
sounds of Mozart’s ‘Titus’ rung out. It was 
twilight when the concluding piece, ‘Old Hun- 
dred’ was played, and then the crowd slowly 
dis; . It was a very orderly assemblage, 
and every one seemed Pee with the after- 
noon’s entertainment. rents wliose limited 








means make Sunday the only available day 
upon which to give their little families an ‘ out- 
ing’ were there in numbers. Old ladies, ac- 
companied by children and grandchildren, were 
conspicuous. In fact, —— of every descrip- 
tion listened attentively to the music and de- 
parted feeling amply repaid for their visit. It 
is probable that by next Sunday additional 
benches will be placed near the pavilion. 
Many aged persons were compelled to stand 
esterday afternoon, and it is Superintendent 

hayer’s intention to provide every facility 
within his power for the comfort of the people.” 

This example might very readily be followed 
by other towns, and a little private enterprise 
of this kind among the well-to-do inhabitants, 
would exhibit results, more than propor- 
tionate to the outlay of expenxe. In Germany, 
where these concerts are under the protection 
of and subsidized by the Government, they are 
carried to a high degree of excellence, and 
become a great factor in the preservation of 
those family relations so manifested by that 
people. Men will take their wives and children 
where they can, decéntly, and the more they 
take advantage of such opportunities, the more 
they unconsciously multiply safeguards for their 
own behavior and morals. 
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gas” From four to eight pages of Butterick’s 
fashion illustrations, with prices of patterns, are 
given inevery number. They will be forwarded 
on receipt of price. 

g@> Additions to clubs can always be made 
at the club-rate. 

p@e It is not required that all the members 
of a club be at the same post-office. 


pas Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, 
Draft, or Registered Letter. Money sent in 
ordinary business letters is at the risk of the 
sender. We do not accept liability for remit- 
tances sent in any way but the above. 

pes Be very careful, in writing, to give your 
post-office address and also that of your sub- 
scribers. Always give Town, County, and 
State. 


pa@x-The names of women should always be 
preeeded by Mrs. or Miss, and invariably in the 
same style. No publisher that we know of can 
tell by that address if Mary A. Smith is married 
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or not, nor is there a rule that we know of by 
which any one may tell that Mary A. and Mrs, 
John Smith are the same person. 


Ba@F"The demand for specimen copies was 
never so great as now, and it looks like large 
business for the MaGazine in the autumn and 
next season. We have used up all our spare 
copies of current numbers, and are forced to 
send those of back months, in all cases where 
the. cost (twenty cents) is not remitted. Our 
readers may have an opportunity of explaining 
to friends who have sent for specimens why we 
send older copies than the current issues, and 
we hope they will do so. 
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Fiacre No "L—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
Ficure No, . 
1.—This com 
sists of Ladies’ 
skirt and bas- 
que. The skirt 
pattern, which 
is No. 1031 and 
costs 35. cents, 
is in 9 siges for 
ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, 
waist cee hg 
The 3 pa 

ich 























































for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. 
In. this in- 
stance the toil- 
étte shows -a 
rich and stylish 
combination of 
materials —silk 
crépe, plain 
serge, embroid- 
ered serge, and 
novelty striped 
serge showing 
velvet stripes 
and embroider- 
ed stripes. The 
skirt is fashion- 
ed in the pre- may 
vailing four- 
gored style, and 
has upon its 
gores a drapery 
of the striped 
goods; cut so 
that the stripes 
run across it, 
This drapery is 
given a fan ef-. 
fect at each 
side by two 
back ward-turn- 
ing plaits at 
each side of the 
front and two 
similar plaits 
turning toward 
them, the plaits 
flaring ttily 
toward the low- 
er edge, which 
comeseven with 
the edge of the 
skirt. Droopin 
over the top 0 of 
this drapery is 
@ short, much- 
wrinkled tablier 
which is drapec 


by upturning Figure No. 1.—Lapiss’ Tormerre. 








Sab 4 in its 
ck edges and 
tackings to the 


‘ ‘drapery and 


The tab- 
ier is of the 
embroidered 

d- is 





ed fan inserted 
in the back skirt 
below the cen- 
ter seam. The 
fronts are cut 
out to form two 
diamond - shap- 
ed openings 
above the bust, 
and in these 
openings is visi- 
ble a Pompa- 
dour puff of the 
crépe mounted 
on a smooth 
lining. Hooks 
and loops close 
the .basque be- 
tween and be- 
low the. open- 
ings, and a large 
metal button is 


= eg on each 


t below the 


E neck, at the 


between 
the openings 


= and just below 


the lower open- 
ing. A stand- 
ing collar com- 

the neck. 
cut out at the 
-back of the 
wrists to form 
openings simi- 
lar to those in 
the front, and 
between these 
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MISSES’ FULL WAIST. 
No. 1022.—This pretty 
waist was made up incash- 
mere, and fine lace was ap- 
plied to the neck and the 
sleeves for a finish. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 3 to 15 years 
of age. To make the gar- 
ment for a miss of 12 
years, requires 23¢ yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, 
? or 1% yard 36 inches wide, 
or 114 yard 48 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Back View. 
MISSES’ POLO- wT NAISE. 
No. 1007.—Figured dress Fite goods were chosen for mak- 
ing this polonaise, and lace ; 


77 


3 and ribbon provide the taste- 
ful garnitures. Any other : : form of decoration, , however, 
may be applied to the edges, : with good results. The back 
edges of the drapery may be plain or trimmed. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 S ES to 15 years of age. 
miss of 12 years, it requires - 53 yards of material 22 inch- 
es wide, or 31g yards 36 inches wide, or 244 yards 48 inches 
wide. In each instance 5 


For a 


yard of Silesia 36 inches wide 
will be needed for front lin- 


ing. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
No. 1032.—The pattern of this taste- 
S fully developed skirt is in 8 sizes for misses XS 
= me from 8 to-15 years ofage. To make the skirt inNeS 
S = for a miss of 12 years, requires 65g yards Se 
1014 of material 22 inches wide, or 314 yards = 
48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 1014 
Front View. CHILD'S FROCK. Back View. 
No. 1014.—This | gone is in T sizes for children from 6 months to 6 years of age, and develops pret- 
tily in all varieties of dress 


fabries. Fora child of 5 years, itneeds 3% yards.of goods 22 inches wide, 
- a4 —_ 36 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches wide, each with 3¢ yard of Silesia 36 inches wide 
or Tron 


t and sleeve linings, and 14 yard of goods 22 inches wide for pipings. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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1028 
Back View. 
CHILD’S DRESS. 
No. 1028.—This stylish 
dress pattern is in 6 sizes 
for children from 1 to 6 
years of age. To make the 
garment for a child of 5 
years, will require 33¢ yards 
of material 22 inches wide, 
or 2 yards 36 inches wide. 
Of goods 48 inches wide, 15g 
yard will be found suffici- 
ent. Price of pattern, 20 cts. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. 

No. 1024.—This pat- 
tern is iu 6 sizes for child- 
ren from 1 to 6 years of 
age. For a child of 5 
years, it will require 13¢ 
yard of cambric 36 inches 
wide, with 15g yard of 
embroidered flouncing 934 
inches wide for the skirt. 
Of one material, it needs 
34¢ yards 22 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

No. 1034.—Plain and embroidered goods 
are associated in the handsome costume 
here represented. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
Of one material for a lady of medium size, 
it requires 147% yards 22 inches wide, or 
73¢ yards 48 inches wide. In the combina- 
tion shown, it needs 714 yards of plain serge 
and 11g yard of embroidered serge, each 
40 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 







LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. 

No. 1019.—These engravings illustrate a 
jaunty and popular style of blouse for cloths, 
serges, flannels, etc. Fine checked suiting 
was here chosen for its development, and 
the finish is entirely plain. The pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To muke the blouse for a 
lady of medium size, requires 43g yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 2% yards 36 inches 
wide. If material-48 inches wide be chosen, 2 


ds will suffiee. Pri f pattern, 30 cents. 
yar 8 Will 8u rice 0 pa rn, Back View. 











































































FASHIONS FOR SEPIEMBER, 1884 


MISSES’ DRESSING-SACK. 

‘No. 1009.-The'pattern of this pretty sack is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. 
To makethé garment for a miss of 12 years, 
will require 23¢ yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 14¢ yard 36 inches wide, or 11g 
yard 48 inches wide. Priceof pattern, 25 cents. 
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Back View. 






No. 1018,—This pattern 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
| 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora Jady of medium 
size, it requires 2% yards of 

oods 22 inches wide, or 
134 yard 36 inches wide, or 
F i3¢ yard 48 inches wide, ‘ 
* Price of pattern, 20 cents. & oe 
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Figure No, 2.—GIRLS’ DRESS, wita GUIMPE. Figure No. 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
Fieure No. 2.—This consists of Girls’ dress No. FicgurE No. 3.—This illustrates Girls’ costume 
1033, and guimpe No. 9852. The guimpeis in 11 No. 1030. The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 
sizes for girls from 2 to 12 years old, and costs 10 5 to 12 years of age, and may be chosen for all 
cents. dress is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to9 seasonable dress goods, with any desired trimming. 
years old, and ‘costs 25 cents. For a girl of 8 years, To make the costume for agirl of 8 years, wil 
the dress needs 314 yards of goods 22 inches wide, require 4% yards of material 22 inches wide, or 24 
while the guifpe requires 134 yard 36 inches wide. yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


@ The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price..4 
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